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Week Ending Friday, March 19, 1982 


Federal Council on Aging 





Nomination of Tony Guglielmo To Be a 
Member. March 15, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Tony Guglielmo to be a 
member of the Federal Council on Aging 
for a term expiring June 5, 1983. He would 
succeed Wesley C. Uhlman. 

Mr. Guglielmo is currently owner of the 
Penny-Hanley and Howley Co., an inde- 
pendent insurance agency in Stafford 
Springs, Conn. He was an instructor at the 
University of New Haven in 1970-1971 and 
at the University of Connecticut in 1965- 
1970. He was a sales representative at 
Bailey Agencies, Inc., in 1965-1968 and at 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. in 1963-1965. 

Mr. Guglielmo graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut (B.A., 1962). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Stafford Springs, Conn. He was born Octo- 
ber 13, 1940. 


National Institute of Building Sciences 





Nomination of Two Members of the Board 
of Directors. March 15, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Institute of Building Sciences. 


Charles A. Doolittle, Jr., is president, founder, 
and owner of Contract Surety Consultants, of 
Wichita, Kans., a position he has held since 
1962. Since 1968 he has also been owner and 
president of OKANCO Petroleum, Inc., of 
Wichita, Kans. In addition, he is founder, 
owner, and president of Doolittle Construction, 
which was founded in 1946. He is married and 
resides in Wichita, Kans. He was born June 24, 
1923. 


Van Norden Logan, is currently vice president 
and part-owner of Duffel Financial and Con- 


struction Co. in Lafayette, Calif. He was secre- 
tary-treasurer and part-owner of Land Inves- 
tors Ranch in Larkspur, Calif., in 1967-1973. 
Prior to that, he was in the private practice of 
architecture. He graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (Bachelor of Architecture, 1954). He has 
four children and resides in Moraga, Calif. He 
was born February 18, 1931. 


National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation 





Nomination of Three Members of the Board 
of Directors. March 15, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Railway Passenger Corporation 
(AMTRAK) for a term of 4 years. 


Charles Luna, is retired. He was RAILPAX in- 
corporator, chairman of the board, United 
Transportation Union Insurance Association. 
He became president of the United Transpor- 
tation Union on January 1, 1969. In October 
1969, he was elected vice president and a 
member of the executive council of the AFL- 
CIO. On January 1, 1970, he became chairman, 
Congress of Railway Unions. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Dallas, Tex. He 
was born October 21, 1906. 


Robert D. Orr, is Governor of the State of Indi- 
ana. He was elected lieutenant governor of In- 
diana in 1972 and 1976. He served in the State 
senate in 1968-1972. He has been involved in 
Republican politics in Indiana for 30 years. He 
is a former officer and chairman of Indian In- 
dustries, Inc. He graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1940) and attended the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Evansville, Ind. 
He was born November 17, 1917. 

Ross E. Rowland, is founder, chairman, and 
chief executive officer of American Coal Enter- 
prises, Inc. He is also a senior partner in the 
firm Floor Brokers Associates in New York 
City. He founded and operated the High Iron 
Co. from 1966 through 1972. He formed the 
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American Freedom Train Foundation, Inc., in 
1971 and was chairman through 1976. In addi- 
tion, he is founder, chairman, and chief execu- 
tive officer of Steam Locomotive Corporation 
of America. Mr. Rowland is married, has three 
children, and resides in Bernardsville, N.J. He 
was born July 11, 1940. 


Alabama State Legislature 





Address Before a Joint Session of the 
Legislature. March 15, 1982 





Governor James, Lieutenant Governor 
McMillan, Speaker McCorquodale, distin- 
guished members of the legislature, and 
honored guests: 

Thank you very much for a most warm 
welcome. And if I may return the compli- 
ment, it sure feels good to be back in the 
Heart of Dixie. 

A State that can produce giants like 
George Washington Carver, Helen Keller, 
Joe Louis, Bear Bryant, Jim Allen teaches us 
a valuable lesson. I have to interrupt here 
and say something about Bear Bryant and 
myself. I think I set something of a record 
with regard to Alabama football. A few 
years ago, I arrived here, had been invited 
to join him out on a practice session on the 
field. And yet, I was due—in black tie and 
tuxedo—to speak later. And the only way 
we could work it out was I had to go to 
football practice wearing a tuxedo. I don’t 
think it had ever happened before. [Laugh- 
ter] To make it worse, it was raining. 
[Laughter] 

Well, the greatness of America and the 
solutions to her problems begin here with 
your people—not in Washington, D.C. You 
know, when you think of those ancestors 
who settled your State, they were willing to 
hitch up their wagons, venture across 
mountains, and sometimes bet the house, 
the farm, and all the family on the out- 
come. They didn’t have much more than 
their hands, their heads, their hearts, and 
their friends. And they made it work with- 
out an area redevelopment plan, a subsidy 
from HUD, or even a go-ahead from OSHA. 
They did it the same way that Bear Bryant 
won more games than any college coach, 
the same way that Alabama set a record last 
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year of attracting new industrial invest- 
ment, the same way that Jeremiah Denton 
endured an eternity inside hell. They did it 
the old-fashioned way—they earned it. 
Dreams, drive, courage, refusing to quit 
made the difference then, and they make 
the difference now. 

Alabama has a serious unemployment 
problem. But I’m sure you believe the 
future is yours to shape, not just endure. 
The growth plan you’re now implementing 
will pay tremendous dividends in the 
months and years ahead. 

Our administration can help and we 
pledge to be your partner. I have great re- 
spect for your Governor, Fob James, your 
mayors, your councilmen, your county com- 
missioners, other local officials and coura- 
geous members of this legislature who stand 
willing and able to accept their rightful re- 
sponsibilities. We'll work together and build 
for the future. Our commitment to 
strengthen our defenses, increase spending 
on NASA-related projects, complete the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, and move 
ahead with enterprise zones will add to the 
jobs that you’re creating. 

And then, too, there’s something else— 


those values and principles I spoke of that 
are so strong here. Faith in God, patriotism, 
freedom, the love of freedom, family, work, 


neighborhood—the heart and soul of 
America’s past and the promise of her 
future. If we stand together and live up to 
these principles, we will not fail. 

Not too long ago, Senator Kennedy paid a 
tribute to former Governor and Ambassa- 
dor Averell Harriman, who was celebrating 
a birthday in his nineties, and Teddy Ken- 
nedy said that Ambassador Harriman’s age 
was only half as old as Ronald Reagan’s 
ideas. And you know, he’s absolutely right. 
The United States Constitution is almost 
200 years old, and that’s where I’m proud 
to get my ideas. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “I know no safe 

depository of the ultimate powers of the 
society but the people themselves. 
And that conviction is embodied in our 
10th amendment—the Federal Govern- 
ment will do only those things called for in 
the Constitution, and all others shall remain 
with the States or the people. 
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Would you not agree that we have 
strayed much too far from that noble begin- 
ning and that the whole idea of our Revolu- 
tion—personal freedom, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and keeping government close to 
the people—is threatened by a Federal 
spending machine that takes too much 
money from the people, too much authority 
from the States, and yes, too much liberty 
with our Constitution? 

According to polls, Americans—by more 
than 2-1—trust their State and local officials 
to administer programs more efficiently 
than the Federal Government. But those 
who have controlled our government for 
nearly three decades haven't listened. Pris- 
oners of the past, they remain shackled to 
the myth that all wisdom, morality, and 
compassion begin at both ends of Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue. 

A few weeks back, a leader of the liberal 
old guard said he would resist returning the 
responsibilities and resources that belong to 
you. He claimed to know of a dozen States 
that would shirk their responsibilities. Now, 
just which States did not measure up to his 
standards, he wouldn’t say. But the mean- 
ing was clear: He and his colleagues don’t 
believe in you or trust you. 

But aren’t they the same folks who gave 
us a trillion dollar debt, double-digit infla- 
tion, and the highest interest rates in more 
than a century? The big spenders would 
have been right at home with Oscar Wilde. 
He’s the one that said he knew of only one 
way to get rid of temptation—yield to it. 
[Laughter] And that reminds me, you know, 
that someone once said that a woman flees 
from temptation; a man gets down on his 
knees and crawls away, hoping it will jump 
on his back. [Laughter} 

But I’m honored to be the first United 
States President to stand before you in this 
distinguished chamber. If I may, I'd like to 
use this historic occasion to make a request 
of all those who lack faith in the American 
people: Come to Alabama! 

Come to Alabama and learn how a Gov- 
ernor and State legislature took a Medicaid 
budget, $34 million in the red, and put it in 
the black while increasing services. 

Come to Alabama and see how concern 
for education and commitment to equal op- 
portunity, including a war on illiteracy, con- 
sumes almost two-thirds of State spending 


and ranks Alabama fifth in the nation in 
spending on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

Come and see how Alabama will take the 
nearly $450 million it received from leasing 
public lands and invest it in a super trust 
fund for the future, and the principal will 
not be touched. Then a general obligation 
bond issue is forthcoming to build roads, 
bridges, schools, and prisons, eventually cre- 
ating an estimated 100,000 jobs. 

I think I understand now what Jeremiah 
Denton meant when he said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, Alabama is the best kept secret in the 
world.” You're not frightened by the chal- 
lenge of regaining control of your destiny. 
You're excited by it. You’ve come together 
to work together. 

Only two blocks from where I stand, a 
courageous American named Martin Luther 
King organized a struggle for racial equality 
that led to historic changes in our society 
nationwide. The sacrifice that he made 
brings tears of sorrow, but the good that he 
did brings tears of salvation. And now 
today, what you are doing here will push 
Alabama into the forefront of leadership as 
America approaches the 21st century. So, I 
salute you. 

You don’t need convincing that the Fed- 
eral Government has, at great cost, been 
attempting to perform tasks that are not its 
proper function. The only people still de- 
fending this indefensible system are special 
interest groups and their protectors. 

The underlying purpose of our whole fed- 
eralism initiative is to wrest control of gov- 
ernment from the hands of special interests 
and return it to the American people it was 
always intended to represent and serve. I’m 
talking about average citizens here in Ala- 
bama and across the country—and nowa- 
days they don’t know who to blame when 
government services go wrong—citizens 
who no longer control even the services 
closest to them, such as schools, libraries, 
police and fire protection, and even pothole 
repair. 

Think about it. In today’s tangle of over- 
lapping Federal agencies, departments, and 
regulations, who really is accountable? Who 
can people take their troubles to? And if 
you do find a sympathetic listener, will it 
really do any good? If you have a problem 
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with, say, the quality of instruction in your 
son or daughter’s grade school, who’s to 
blame? The teacher? The principal? The 
city superintendent? The State superintend- 
ent? The Governor? The courts? The Fed- 
eral bureaucracy? Or the President? 

Well, the answer today is: everybody and 
nobody—and that’s no way to run a govern- 
ment. We want to make government work 
again, to make it accountable to the people 
it serves. And the only way to do that is to 
return the appropriate resources and re- 
sponsibilities to the people and their grass- 
roots representatives. This means asking 
some basic questions about many areas in 
which the Federal Government, often with 
the best of intentions, has injected itself. 
The first question is, of course, should a 
particular function be the responsibility of 
government at all? Then, if it is, is it best 
handled at the State or local level? 

The Federal Government should only do 
what the people cannot do for themselves 
or through their locally elected leaders. As 
one Governor put it recently, “. . . we can 
no longer afford—either fiscally or political- 
ly—to have every level of government in- 
volved in the delivery of the entire range of 
public services.” To put it another way, the 
buck and the tax dollar should stop at the 
closest possible level of responsibility. It 
shouldn’t be automatically kicked upstairs 
to Washington, because for every step up, 
the cost of overhead becomes greater. 

I know that some have accused advocates 
of this new balance in government of want- 
ing to turn back the clock to the bad old 
days. They claim that the injustices of other 
generations will recur if Washington’s un- 
elected regulators and bureaucrats lose 
their stranglehold on government. Well, 
that simply isn’t true. Reapportionment and 
the Voting Rights Act have eradicated once 
and for all the most glaring inequities in 
State representation. In fact, today, black 
Americans are better represented in State 
and local governments than they are in the 
national Congress. 

David Broder of the Washington Post has 
said, “. . . the contrast between the stum- 
bling of the National Government and the 
improving performance of State and local 
government is a largely unreported story. 
Individual States have moved out ahead of 
the Federal Government, justifying again 
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their claim to be ‘laboratories of democra- 
cy. 

Well, as you probably know, our plan to 
restore the proper State-Federal balance 
has two major components. Starting in fiscal 
1984, the Federal Government will assume 
full responsibility for the cost of the rapidly 
growing Medicaid program, in exchange for 
the States picking up Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children and food stamps. Now, 
the other aspect of the plan is a turnback of 
responsibilities to the States for over 40 
Federal programs in education, community 
development, transportation, and social 
services—along with the resources to pay 
for them. In 1984, the Federal Government 
will apply the full proceeds from certain 
excise taxes to a grassroots trust fund that 
will belong in fair shares to the States. By 
1988, the States will be in full control of 
these grant programs. 

Now, we’re not wedded to every detail of 
this proposal. We want a dialog. And I’ve 
been very grateful to have Governor James’ 
strong support. And you'll be pleased to 
know that when the other Governors met 
with me in Washington recently, they were 
in broad agreement with what we’re trying 
to do. 

One thing we’re not trying to do is bal- 
ance the Federal budget on the backs of 
the States. There will be no need for net tax 
increases on citizens at the local level. Also, 
our proposal will not cause needy Ameri- 
cans to migrate to States with high welfare 
benefits. People migrate for jobs, for a 
handup, not a handout. Low-income Ameri- 
cans want more opportunity; they need 
more opportunity. And if we work together, 
we'll make sure they get it. 

We will return government to the gov- 
erned, and we will not retreat from our 
program to give this economy back to the 
people who pay our bills and yearn to save 
for their future again. 

Last year we put together a bipartisan 
coalition, and for the first time in half a 
century, we charted a new course for the 
country. We’re coming out of a long night 
of government mismanagement and blun- 
ders which caused this recession. Those who 
are unemployed are living a tragedy, and I 
want nothing more than to see them work- 
ing again. But I’m convinced the course 
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we've embarked on offers the best hope, 
and I cannot accept the idea that a program 
which is just beginning, and which in fact 
began after the recession was already un- 
derway, is somehow responsible for that re- 
cession. 

There will always be room for improve- 
ment in any budget or economic policy, but 
we must have a budget. Where further sav- 
ings are to be found or a better way of 
meeting agreed-upon goals can be worked 
out, I pledge my full cooperation to the 
Members of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle, and I want to hear from them. But I 
have little time for parade-walkers who 
march out to denounce the projected defi- 
cit on television, and then slip back behind 
closed doors to bust the budget in their 
committees. 

A propaganda campaign would have us 
believe that we have high deficits because 
Americans are not taxed enough. Well, 
taxes doubled between 1976 and 1981, and 
the deficits grew and grew. Then, after 
pressure from the Congress last year, the 
first part of the tax cut was delayed and 
reduced so much that taxes rose again. 
Now, this only aggravated the recession, 
causing more unemployment spending and 
a bigger deficit. 

Now, let me explain. Our original plan 
called for a 10-percent reduction across the 
board in income taxes, retroactive to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1981. Well, to get the program we 
had to compromise, reducing that first cut 
to only 5 percent, not effective until Octo- 
ber Ist, 1981. Three months later, there 
was an automatic increase in the social se- 
curity tax which almost nullified that 5-per- 
cent cut. 

Americans today need strong backs and 
deep pockets to shoulder the highest tax 
burden in peacetime history. And yet some 
in Washington still want more. Now, we 
don’t have deficits because our people live 
too well and are not taxed enough; we have 
big deficits because government lives too 
well and spends too much. 

And those big tax increases I just men- 
tioned never balanced the budget, because 
Federal spending tripled in the last decade 
alone. The more Congress taxed, the more 
it spent, and the more it went further and 
further into the red. In fact, government 
spending increased faster than the growth 


of our economy and even faster than the 
paychecks of the working people. 

The solution is as obvious as it is urgent: 
Reduce goverrment’s share of the gross na- 
tional product by slowing the growth of 
spending and help the economy grow by 
rewarding Americans who produce, save, 
and invest. 

Now, I think that’s what we’ve begun to 
do. We didn’t really slash spending; we just 
cut, nearly in half, the inflationary increase 
in spending, which was climbing at the rate 
of 17 percent a year in 1980. We reduced 
the growth of new regulations by a third, 
and we enacted a strong program of tax 
incentives. Now critics charge that it’s too 
large, but as I’ve explained, it barely offsets 
the built-in payroll tax increases that were 
adopted in 1977. 

Our tax program is just beginning. Most 
of the benefits will go to average citizens in 
your hometowns. The 25-percent tax rate 
reduction, indexing of tax rates to prevent 
bracket creep, and strong new incentives 
for retirement savings will provide major 
tax savings. Accelerated depreciation sched- 
ules for business, both big and small, will 
encourage the investment we need to make 
our products and workers more competi- 
tive. Productivity growth—producing more 
and better for less—is the basis for all real 
gains in wages and living standards. 

Most new jobs in America are created by 
small business, and most small businesses 
pay their taxes by the personal rates, not 
the corporate rates. So the personal tax cut 
will create jobs. Those who oppose it would 
only handcuff employers and further hurt 
the unemployed. We also address a special 
problem for farmers and family-owned busi- 
nesses. It’s not right that widows and chil- 
dren must lose, just to pay Uncle Sam what 
generations of love and toil have created. 
So the estate tax exemption will increase to 
$600,000 by 1987, and of even greater help, 
there will be no estate tax for a surviving 
spouse—the widower or widow. 

Forgive me, but I’m not only proud of 
this tax program, I happen to believe it’s 
the best darn thing that’s been done for 
working and middle-income people in 
nearly 20 years. 

Now, I'd like to say something here to 
“Main Street” America—to the millions 
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who work so hard to support their families 
and keep our country together, but who 
sometimes feel like forgotten Americans. 
You know, we hear an awful lot about com- 
passion—in the guise of who has it and who 
doesn’t have it. Well, I believe that a safety 
net is essential for people who cannot help 
themselves. And I believe that most of us in 
this country have a real compassion for such 
people. We’re the most generous people on 
Earth. But how about having a little com- 
passion left over for those Americans who 
sit around the table at night after dinner, 
trying to figure out how to pay their own 
bills, keep the kids in school, and keep up 
with higher inflation and higher taxes year 
after year? I realize that our cure for the 
mess we inherited is not always easy or 
popular or painless. But I must say this: It is 
an honest cure, not a quick fix; it’s the only 
way we'll produce a lasting economy, a last- 
ing recovery, without a new burst of infla- 
tion. 

We've brought inflation down dramatical- 
ly. Last year’s drop in inflation meant that a 
family of four, here in Alabama, if they 
were around the $20,000-level of earnings, 
had a $626 increase in purchasing power 
than they would have had if inflation had 
not come down. And this would vary with 
incomes, on down to the poverty-level in- 
comes, and their purchasing power was in- 
creased. We must continue to reduce infla- 
tion until it is eliminated, and that means 
getting Federal spending control—perma- 
nently. 

If I could interject here for just a moment 
and call something to your attention. I 
know we talk a lot, and we’re very proud of 
the fact that we have brought inflation 
down to where for the last 5 months it’s 
been averaging less than 5 percent. When 
we started, it was up around 13 percent. 
And yet, the people don’t recognize it. All 
they know is when they go to the store, the 
prices are still up from what they were 
before. Now, they’re not up as much as 
they would be if we hadn’t lowered this, 
but our goal has to be to bring inflation to 
an end, so they start going in and finding 
that the dollar buys just as much as it 
bought last month or last year when they 
went in. 

To the members of the business and fi- 
nancial community, let me say: I have a 
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weapon of my own in this whole struggle, 
the Presidential veto, and I will not hesitate 
to use it. 

Lower inflation has pushed interest rates 
down and will push them down more. But 
we must also replenish the savings pool by 
encouraging people to take full advantage 
of our tax incentives. 

There is one other obligation that all of us 
as citizens must face up to if we are to 
preserve our freedom: We must restore the 
security of America. Without that security, 
survival itself is in doubt. 

I want to thank the people of Alabama 
for the tremendous contributions you make 
to our volunteer forces. And I have to tell 
you the spirit and the morale and the pa- 
triotism among those forces is higher than 
has been seen in years. I got a letter from a 
kid in a submarine. He took the trouble to 
write to me and say, “Look, we may not be 
the biggest navy in the world anymore, but 
we're the best.” 

The bulk of our defense buildup is for 
manpower, maintenance, and readiness. I 
know that some would have us get at the 
deficit by reducing defense spending. I’m 
sure some savings can be made in any gov- 
ernment program just by improved efficien- 
cy—and we have a plan to do that, begin- 
ning with the Defense Department—but 
not by eliminating weapons systems, the 
planes that we’ve ordered, the tanks that 
are on order, the missiles, et cetera. If we 
canceled outright all those weapons sys- 
tems, canceled them all, we’d only reduce 
next year’s budget by $6% billion, and we 
would also send a very dangerous signal to 
the world that we were unilaterally disarm- 
ing again. 

It wasn’t long ago that we had fighter 
planes that couldn’t fly for lack of spare 
parts, fully half of them; navy ships that 
couldn’t leave port; a rapid deployment 
force that was neither rapid nor deployable 
and not much of a force. For the sake of 
our children and their children, I consider 
it my duty as President, and all of our 
duties as citizens, to make sure that Amer- 
ica is strong enough to remain free and at 
peace. 

And I know here that you will agree with 
me that standing up for America also means 
standing up for the God, who has so blessed 
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our land. I believe this country hungers for 
a spiritual revival. I believe it longs to see 
traditional values reflected in public policy 
again. To those who cite the first amend- 
ment as reason for excluding God from 
more and more of our institutions and ev- 
eryday life, may I just say: The first amend- 
ment of the Constitution was not written to 
protect the people of this country from reli- 
gious values; it was written to protect reli- 
gious values from government tyranny. 

Thank you for inviting me into your 
house today. You are the public servants 
who offer us the best hope for our future. 
America has given us so much, but now it is 
she who needs us. Will you answer her call? 
I believe in you, and I believe that together 
we can restore the faith of our people in 
their government and that we will rebuild 
this blessed land. And then, when our work 
is done, we can say that we’ve fought the 
good fight, we’ve finished the race, we have 
kept the faith. And to our children and our 
children’s children, we can say we did all 
that could be done in this moment that was 
given us here on Earth. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
House Chamber of the Capitol in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. His address was transmitted live 
via satellite to State legislatures in Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, and to a 
group in Washingion, D.C. The Republican 
National Committee was responsible for the 
plans for the satellite broadcast and the 
cost of transmission. 

Following his address, the President at- 
tended a fundraising reception for the Ala- 
bama Republican Party at the Montgomery 
Civic Center. He then traveled on Air Force 
One to Nashville, Tenn. 


Tennessee State Legislature 





Address Before a Joint Session of the 


Legislature. March 15, 1982 





Governor Alexander, Governor Wilder, 
Speaker McWherter, honorable members of 
the Court, distinguished members of the 
General Assembly, and honored guests: 


I'm delighted to be here in Tennessee. 
Your motto is, “America At Its Best,” which 
is why all Americans will be proud when 
Tennessee plays host to the world this 
summer at the Knoxville World’s Fair. I 
have my button already. 

And I am particularly glad to be here in 
Nashville, the world’s center for bluegrass 
and country music, where Minnie Pearl and 
Roy Acuff live and where the Oak Ridge 
Boys have made their fortune. You know, if 
the Oak Ridge Boys win any more gold, 
they'll have more in their records than we 
have in Fort Knox. [Laughter] 

The only thing unsettling about being 
here is that every time I hear someone talk 
about fiddling, I think another congressional 
committee is tampering with the budget. 
[Laughter] 

It’s an honor to come to the home State 
of my good friend Howard Baker, who has 
led the U.S. Senate so ably and whose lead- 
ership is key to the bipartisan solution or 
coalition that we must have to bring prog- 
ress to our nation. Together with the rest of 
your fine congressional delegation and your 
innovative State leadership, we have the 
chance to make government work again, to 
finally get it off our backs and out of our 
pockets. And let me add a special “thank 
you” to Representative John Bragg for his 
help in working on our Federal initiative. 

You know, flying in here this afternoon, 
looking out over your beautiful countryside 
bordered by the blue Smokies on one side 
and Old Man River on the other, I was 
reminded of how many great leaders this 
State has shaped and how much our coun- 
try has relied on them. Some of our nation’s 
greatest heroes—Davy Crockett, John 
Sevier, Sam Houston, Andrew Jackson—all 
were Tennessee volunteers. It’s a history to 
be proud of. 

All were known for their bravery and re- 
sourcefulness, but chief among them was 
the man whose birthday we celebrate 
today. The first United States President to 
be born in a log cabin, Jackson spoke for 
the average citizen and fought the vested 
interests. And just a short time ago, before 
coming here, I was proud to lay a wreath 
on his grave. 

It was Jackson who reminded us that 
“One man with courage makes a majority.” 
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Throughout his stormy life he lived by that 
motto, defending his honor, our Union, and 
the inalienable rights of every American 
citizen, regardless of station. 

“The eyes of all nations are fixed on our 
Republic. . . . Great is the stake placed in 
our hands; great is the responsibility which 
must rest upon the people of the United 
States.” Those are Andrew Jackson’s words, 
but they still ring true. You and I have 
come to office in a time of crisis for our 
country, but we’re working our way out of 
an inherited economic mess that is the 
worst this country has seen in the last 40 
years. 

Our Federal Government has become so 
bloated and fat that Jackson wouldn’t recog- 
nize it. Lines of responsibility between the 
levels of government have blurred beyond 
distinction. The tax and spend policies of 
the past have dragged this economy into a 
painful recession, throwing millions of 
Americans out of work and sending interest 
rates soaring. I have just come, today, from 
addressing the legislature in Alabama, 
where the unemployment rate is 14.3. I 
know while it’s not quite that bad, it’s very 
severe here in your State. 

We've strayed far from the path that was 
blazed for us by this frontier President who 
believed so much in the freedom and digni- 
ty of the common man. We got in this pre- 
dicament precisely because our leaders 
forgot what you know so well in Tennessee: 
that we built this Nation on individual 
genius, courage, and effort. Our greatness 
comes from the kind of character found in 
the people who made their homes in the 
hills and fields of Tennessee, not far from 
the handiwork of professional spenders dis- 
pensing the Federal dole in Washington, 
D.C. 

We've gone astray from our first princi- 
ples. The Federal Government has, at great 
cost, been attempting to perform tasks that 
are not its proper function. Oh, those who 
led us down that path had good intentions; 
they just didn’t see how far they were 
taking us from the Constitution. So, today 
we seek to restore the tenth amendment, 
which says the Federal Government will do 
only those things called for in the Constitu- 
tion and all other powers shall remain with 
the States or with the people. 
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Government’s first duty is to protect the 
people, not run their lives. While the Fed- 
eral Government has been assuming an 
even larger role in our daily lives, it has 
devoted a smaller and smaller portion of its 
resources to the one area for which it is 
clearly, solely responsible—our national 
defense. 

Nothing tells the story half so well as our 
changing budget priorities. In 1962 defense 
spending took 46 percent of all Federal 
spending, while social programs accounted 
for 29 percent. Today those numbers have 
been reversed. Today 29 percent of the 
budget is for defense, while more than 50 
percent is spent on the social programs that 
mushroomed during the Great Society. 

In the last 10 years, Federal spending has 
increased more than 300 percent. That 
means it’s tripled. Medicaid and Medicare 
have gone up by more than 500 percent. 
Food stamps, in 15 years, have increased by 
16,000 percent. And while this was going 
on, our soldiers were cannabalizing equip- 
ment for spare parts, and the readiness of 
our Armed Forces began to decline. 

I grew up in the Depression. I watched 
one Christmas Eve as my father opened 
what he thought was a greeting from his 
employer, only to find out it was a pink slip 
and that he no longer had a job. I know the 
humiliation that every family feels when 
the head of the household can’t find work, 
and I know there are times when only gov- 
ernment can help. 

But let us not confuse the ideals that 
launched the last 40 years of uncontrolled 
government growth with the mismanage- 
ment and waste that has resulted. We must 
recognize the good we have done, but also 
the damage that is mounting so fast we 
soon may be unable to undo it. 

These are not easy times for any of us— 
whether we’re elected officials trying to do 
our best for the people we serve, or aver- 
age, working Americans trying to make 
ends meet and build a better future. But 
that’s exactly why this is such an important 
time for us and our country. It has fallen to 
our generation, in our day, to make basic 
choices and right basic wrongs that will 
affect not only our futures but the futures 
of so many American generations to come. 
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To the young couple who wants to buy 
their own home but can’t afford today’s in- 
terest rates, I have a simple message: Our 
whole program for economic recovery is 
geared to a healthier economy that will 
have lower interest rates and make the 
dream of your own home come true. 

To the laborer looking for work in a tight 
job market: It isn’t easy today, because 
we're suffering from generations of govern- 
ment over-taxing and over-spending. Our 
whole program is geared to generating new 
jobs and new opportunity for you and for 
all the working people of this Nation. 

To the pensioners and senior citizens who 
are pinched by inflation: We've finally 
begun to break the back of inflation. | 
promise you, we’re going to hold the line 
on government spending and taxing so that 
inflation will never again become a night- 
mare for the working and retired people of 
America. 

To the young and the disadvantaged of 
our country who may fear that government 
is “turning its back” on them: We are not. 
We're doing everything we can to create an 
economy and a society in which there are 
work and opportunity for all who are will- 
ing to try, compassion for those who cannot, 
upward mobility for all who still dream the 
American dream. 

Ours is not a negative administration 
trying to turn back the clock. That’s what 
some of our opponents would like to do—to 
go back to the bankrupt policies of the past. 
Our goal is to undo the damage of the big- 
taxing, big-spending policies that have put 
average Americans of every race and creed, 
from every part of the country, into the 
financial bind they feel today. 

We are determined to change things for 
the better, to make America work again. 
But we can’t do that through more spend- 
ing and more taxing; that’s how we got into 
this mess to begin with. We’ve got to return 
to the people more of the resources that 
have been gobbled up by big government. 

Now, our policy isn’t a narrow party posi- 
tion for some vague theory; it’s common 
sense, and it’s humanitarian. It is designed 
to help people, not special interests, in or 
out of government. 

The budget monster has been raging out 
of control. We’ve proposed a plan to rein it 
in, to cut back the growth of spending. We 


welcome any proposal to cut even more, as 
long as it doesn’t jeopardize our security. 
We can no longer choose between national 
security and national welfare—the two have 
become one and the same. 

We must strive to balance the budget, of 
course, but not at the cost of our freedom. 
America’s survival requires that we go for- 
ward with our defense spending program. 
The most sobering experience I’ve had in 
this job is learning of the growing danger 
that we face. Even with the defense budget 
that we’ve proposed, we will not begin to 
close the gap with the Soviet Union until 
the middle of this decade—or later. 

We in America seek to live in peace. War 
is repugnant, and we're rightly awed by 
forces of nuclear destruction in the world 
today. When I accepted my party’s nomina- 
tion for this office, I said we must not be 
naive or foolish. Four times in my lifetime 
America has gone to war, sending its young 
men to die on foreign soil, and never once 
did we go to war because we were too 
strong. Our challenge today is to ensure 
that foreign aggressors are not tempted 
again by a false perception of American 
weakness. 

We've made clear our commitment to 
peace and stability in the world and our 
willingness to negotiate mutual arms reduc- 
tion with potential adversaries. But no 
American President must ever sit across the 
negotiating table from someone dedicated 
to the destruction of our way of life unless 
our military strength is such that those on 
the other side of the table have a darn good 
reason to legitimately negotiate a reduction 
of weapons for their own feeling of security. 

It is being argued that we should cut de- 
fense spending to reduce the deficit. Well, 
if we eliminated all of the major weapons 
programs that are scheduled in this budget, 
we would reduce next year’s giant deficit 
by only $6% billion in our $3 trillion econo- 
my. Most of the money in our defense 
budget is not for newfangled equipment or 
the latest in weaponry; most of it will go for 
essential manpower, maintenance, and 
readiness. The American people expect 
their planes to fly, their ships to sail, and 
their helicopters to stay aloft. There will be 
no retreat in the commitment of this ad- 
ministration to make sure that they do. 
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Let me depart from my text for a 
moment to address a subject of profound 
importance to all of us—the control of nu- 
clear arms. There’s been a considerable 
amount of comment on this subject recent- 
ly, and just last week a well-meaning pro- 
posal was put forth by several Senators and 
Members of the Congress. It called for a 
freeze at current levels of nuclear arms on 
both sides. Well, let me be very clear on 
where I stand. A freeze simply isn’t good 
enough, because it doesn’t go far enough. 
We must get beyond a freeze to insist on 
real reductions in nuclear arms. 

You'll recall that last November 18th, I 
called for the Soviet Union to dismantle 
their missiles aimed at Western Europe. In 
return, we would forego any deployment of 
corresponding systems that we were plan- 
ning. The United States stands firmly 
behind that proposal today, and our negoti- 
ators recently put it on the table in Geneva. 

Well, let us also be clear about something 
else. A nuclear freeze at this time would 
legitimize a position of great advantage for 
the Soviets. They would have no incentive 
to make actual reductions. In Europe, for 
example, their forces are greater than ours 
by a factor of at least 3-1, and some esti- 
mate it to be at least 6-1. A freeze would 
leave us and our allies on very thin ice, and 
as President, I will never permit that. 

We must not delude ourselves about the 
Soviets. It’s especially striking to me that on 
November 18th, when I called for an elimi- 
nation of intermediate-range missiles in 
Europe, the Soviets had 250 SS-20 missiles 
deployed with 750 warheads—all aimed at 
the cities and the population centers of 
Europe. Today, less than 4 months later, 
and while we're negotiating, the Soviets 
have 300 SS-20 missiles deployed with 900 
warheads. That’s the nature of the threat 
we face. 

So I say, yes, let us as a people take the 
lead in preserving peace and a safer world 
for mankind. But let us do so not just with a 
good heart, but with a clear head. The 
United States will continue negotiating for 
significant, verifiable reductions in nuclear 
armaments, in Geneva and beyond. 

I can assure you that as we develop our 
position on strategic arms reductions, our 
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objective will be to achieve real reductions, 
and I would welcome your support as we 
pursue the course of peace. 

Now, there are others who say that the 
only way to balance the budget is to raise 
your taxes. Our taxes went up by more than 
200 percent in the last 10 years, and during 
those 10 years we ran up the biggest string 
of budget deficits in our history. Now, can 
they believe it would be any different at 
this time? 

Oppressive taxation is like a ball and 
chain on our economy, weighing it down by 
discouraging initiative, by punishing hard 
work, by making investment no longer 
worth the risk. When President Johnson 
asked for increased taxes to balance the 
budget, he had a surplus that first year. But 
within 2 years, the deficits were back, big 
as ever. Quick fixes are not the answer to 
what ails our economy. 

We think we have replaced patchwork 
policy with a long-term program for eco- 
nomic recovery that will work, if we can 
find the courage and patience to let it 
work. 

Last year, an overwhelming majority of 
the Congress joined in a bipartisan effort to 
cut taxes, cut the budget, cut regulations, 
and begin the process of returning power 
and resources to the States. Today, an infor- 
mal poll reveals that some who didn’t sup- 
port that effort are not only opposed to the 
further cuts that we believe must be made, 
they’re talking of adding almost $30 billion 
to the budget that we have sent up to the 
Congress. They would raise taxes to reduce 
the deficit. 

Well, the American people are already 
taxed up to their eyeballs. Our budget defi- 
cit didn’t come about because we're not 
taxing enough; we’ve got a deficit because 
we spend too much. 

I haven’t given up on a balanced budget. 
I still believe, as I have since we started 
spending more than we took in, that defi- 
cits have been a plague on our economy. 
But the cure lies in reducing the size of 
government, in controlling programs that 
heretofore have been labeled “uncontrolla- 
ble.” Now, Lord knows I want to erase the 
red ink from the bottom line of the budget, 
but not by taking more money from the 
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working people in order to do it. We must 
not raise taxes on men and women who are 
already taking pay cuts just to keep their 
jobs. 

Now, many of the same people who want 
to raise your taxes, who don’t believe that 
you should be able to keep a little more of 
your own money, also don’t trust you to run 
your own affairs. These same people, who 
over the decades have pushed this country 
to the point of economic collapse, don’t 
trust you to show compassion to your needy 
or justice to your disadvantaged. They con- 
sider statehouses, such as this one, to be the 
backwater of American politics. 

Well, I’ve got news for them. Here in 
Tennessee you’ve always had a _ balanced 
budget. You tell me who is the better man- 
ager. [Applause] Thank you. 

For too long, too many of our leaders 
have been afraid to trust the people who 
sent them to office. As they hoarded power 
in Washington, our economy came unglued, 
our productivity sank, and unemployment 
hit the roof. Currents of dissatisfaction are 
running deep in this land. Those who 
ignore them do so at their peril. The nay- 
sayers, those who are resisting our drive to 
return our government and our economy to 
the people, are defending the status quo, 
and as we all know, that is a Latin phrase— 
status quo—for “the mess we're in.” 
[Laughter] 

A citizen with a problem should be able 
to take a bus to city hall for an answer, he 
shouldn’t have to take a jet to Washington. 
Removing the possibility of solving prob- 
lems where they occur, forcing Americans 
to accept the dictates of a faraway bureauc- 
racy has to be one of the more serious mis- 
takes of this century. 

We've proposed the broad outlines of a 
plan to restore accountability to govern- 
ment. It includes the transfer to our States 
of more than 40 Federal programs in the 
areas of education, transportation, commu- 
nity development, and social services. And 
we want to send back to you the tax sources 
to pay for them as well. The centerpiece of 
the proposal is the almost dollar-for-dollar 
swap of two of the largest areas of welfare. 
The Federal Government would take over 
Medicaid in exchange for State assumption 


of Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren and food stamps. 

Now, this proposal is still in the planning 
stage. I’m looking forward to working with 
you in the weeks and months ahead as we 
develop the details and discuss the alterna- 
tives that will make it work. But there is 
one aspect on which all should be clear: We 
will not turn our backs on people, commu- 
nities, or States in need of help. We will not 
create winners and losers, turning States 
and regions against each other. Our goal 
has been and will remain to bring prosper- 
ity to all Americans in every part of our 
country. We will hold fast to the guarantees 
of equal justice and opportunity for all 
Americans. We will protect those precious 
civil rights that define what it is to be an 
American. 


Fifteen years ago, a young Senator from 
Tennessee rose to take the floor of the 
United States Senate. -He said, “I 
believe . . . the most urgent . . . problem 
confronting this Republic today is the 
threat to the traditional system of federal- 
ism.” Such a system, he said, has produced 
the most good for the most people in the 
history of this Nation. The future of our 
country depends on our ability to preserve 
this idea of partnership. 


The Senator was Howard Baker, and his 
right-hand man—{applause|—and his right- 
hand helper at that time was an up-and- 
coming congressional aide by the name of 
Lamar Alexander. 


Well, nearly 140 years before Howard 
made his plea in the Senate, another Ten- 
nessean rose in Washington to speak on the 
same subject—Andrew Jackson. Nowhere 
was the forthrightness for which he was 
famous more evident than at that Jefferson 
Day banquet in the spring of 1830. Rumors 
of secession swept the city. In the crowded 
banquet room of the Indian Queen Hotel, 
24 men rose to toast the dissolution of the 
Union. And then the President rose to his 
ramrod-straight six-feet-one, and beneath 
his thick brush of iron-grey hair, his eyes 
fixed as bright and fierce as an eagle’s on 
John C. Calhoun. He said, “Our Federal 
Union: it must be preserved.” They were 
only seven words, but they were among the 
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most important any American has ever 
spoken. 

As history passes, we find our system of 
government pulled and twisted, first in this 
direction and then in that. Jackson’s con- 
temporaries sought to destroy it by tipping 
the balance too far toward the States. In our 
time, it is threatened by those who would 
place all the weight in a centralized Nation- 
al Government. 

Like Jackson, we must cleave to that well- 
charted course first laid out for us by our 
Founding Fathers. Like Jackson, we must 
govern through coalition, trusting in the 
people who sent us to office. 

In this time when we and our people are 
so severely tested, it will help to remember 
the courage that President Jackson could 
summon from the convictions in his heart. 
Let us draw on the same strength as we 
face the hard decisions ahead, as we with- 
stand the swirling tides of changing poiitical 
trends. Like Jackson, let us simply do what 
is right to preserve our Federal Union, 
which is in fact a federation of sovereign 
States. This is the last, best hope of man on 
Earth. 

God bless you, and thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:02 p.m. in 
the Capitol Building in Nashville, Tenn. 

Upon arrival in Tennessee earlier in the 
afternoon, the President visited The Hermit- 
age, the 625-acre estate of President Andrew 
Jackson. Located approximately 12 miles 
east of Nashville, the mansion and farm are 
preserved today much as they were in Presi- 
dent Jackson’s time. President Reagan par- 
ticipated in a wreath-laying ceremony, com- 
memorating the birthday anniversary of 
President Jackson, at the tomb of the former 
President, which is located in a garden near 
the mansion. 


Following his address to the State legisla- 
ture, the President attended a fundraising 


reception for the Tennessee Republican 
Party at the Radisson Plaza Hotel in Nash- 
ville. He then traveled on Air Force One to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., where he attended a 
fundraising reception for the Oklahoma Re- 
publican Party at the Skirvin Plaza Hotel. 
He remained overnight at the hotel. 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





Remarks in an Interview With Edward 
Gaylord, Allan Cromley, and Jim Standard 
of the Daily Oklahoman. March 16, 1982 





Soviet President Brezhnev’s Offer of a 
“Unilateral Moratorium” 


Mr. Gaylord. Mr. President, I wonder if 
you have any reaction to President 
Brezhnev’s statement of pulling back some 
Soviet missiles? 

The President. Well, yes, I do. It’s one 
more of sorrow than irritation. I think it’s 
time to stop playing these political games. 
You know, a unilateral freeze leaves them 
with 300 missiles and 900 warheads aimed 
at Western Europe—against nothing. And 
what we're talking about in Geneva and 
what I spoke about on November 18th, I 
really mean. We can erase and eliminate 
that entire threat for both the Soviet Union 
and the Bloc, the Soviet Bloc, and Western 
Europe, by a reduction of those missiles 
down to zero. Im ready and willing to— 
well, we are meeting on that—I’m ready 
and willing to meet him on the discussion 
of the other, the strategic missiles at any 
time on the same thing. 

It just doesn’t make sense for the world 
to be sitting here with these weapons aimed 
at each other—the possibility of human 
error and the thing that can happen. But, as 
I say, this is a pretty easy freeze. You know, 
there were 250 of those missiles when we 
started to negotiate—when I made my 
speech on November 18th. There are now 
300. And it’s pretty easy to freeze when 
you're 300-0. 


Decontrol of Natural Gas 


Mr. Cromley. Mr. President, we have to 
ask you a question that particularly pertains 
to our part of the country. You're saying 
that the phase-in of complete decontrol of 
natural gas is a remaining goal. I wonder if 
you could tell us possibly when you might 
recommend that or push for it? 

The President. Well, as soon as it would 
be practicable. Right now, the information 
we have from up on the Hill is—with this 
battle over the budget and the taxes and so 
forth—they just are very reluctant to even 
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approach this or let it be touched. So, we’re 
kind of waiting for signals there. 


President’s Veto Power and the Budget 


Mr. Standard. You mentioned yesterday 
that you wouldn’t hesitate to use your veto 
power. Were you referring specifically to 
any attempt by Congress to repeal the tax 
cuts of last year? 

The President. Well, any attempt to do 
away with what I think are the three basic 
fundamentals that are part of the program. 
Now I'm not fixed in concrete as to every 
specific in our program, if someone can 
come up and show me better ways of ap- 
proaching the cut idea, or if there are 
better ways of meeting the incentive thing 
that I think the tax cuts are aimed at in 
restoring the economy. When I was Gover- 
nor, I always refused to talk about vetoes 
until it was there on my desk, because I 
said what starts out to be an apple might 
end up an orange before it gets there. 

But what I meant the other day was, | 
would not hesitate to use that veto if it is a 
case of gutting either one of these three 
fundamentals; in other words, reducing our 
inability to redress the imbalance in nation- 
al security, if it’s one that’s going to reverse 
the course of incentive taxation to get the 
economy going again, or if it’s one that is 
not going to legitimately approach the need 
of reducing the cost and size of govern- 
ment. 

And I still think, as I say, there’s some 
room in there for flexibility if someone’s got 
some practical suggestions that will help all 
this. You know, one suggestion that’s been 
made is cutting defense spending by, say, 
$10 billion. Well, you could totally eliminate 
every one of the major weapons programs 
that are in the defense budget, and you'd 
only cut the budget by $6% billion next 
year. You wouldn’t have reached that $10 
billion. So where are they going to get it? 
Now I think a much more practical thing 
with regard to defense spending is what we 
have started already putting together. 

You know, when I was Governor we went 
for a very unusual thing in State govern- 
ment—the task forces, businessmen’s task 
forces in which we got 250 or more of the 
most successful people in our State in their 
lines of activity to come in on task forces 
and go through government and, as I de- 


scribed it to them, “Look at it as if you’re 
thinking of merging; that is, a business 
you're thinking of taking over. What would 
you change? What are the business prac- 
tices that could be employed to make it 
better and more efficient and more effec- 
tive?” And they came back after an average 
of 117 days with more than 2,000—or 
almost 2,000, I should say—recommenda- 
tions. We implemented 1,600 of those. 
Well, I'm going to do something like the 
same thing at the Federal level. We've 
asked Peter Grace of the Grace Company 
to chair these task forces, and the first place 
they re going to go is Defense. 

Now they’re not going to go in there to 
see whether you should do away with a 
weapon program or not. They’re going to 
go in and see down through that vast struc- 
ture what no Secretary from up on top can 
see for himself, by the way—are there busi- 
ness practices that you wouldn’t put up 
with in private business? 


The Federal Reserve Board 


Mr. Gaylord. 1 want to ask about Mr. 
Volcker and the Federal Reserve Board. 
Don’t you think he’s a liability now instead 
of an asset to this country? 

The President. Well, we’ve 

Mr. Gaylord. Of course, he was appoint- 
ed by Carter, I realize. 

The President. Yes, but I must say we've 
had some talks, and I think they hold to 
what—they are legitimately trying to join 
with us in a path that we're taking. The 
trouble in the past has been that roller 
coaster. And the funny thing is, when they 
increase the money supply—and this last 
time, the little spurt after the interest rates 
had started down, was because there was a 
spike going up. But now they are coming 
and trying to come close to their path be- 
tween 2%- and 5%-percent increase and 
stay near the upper level because of this 
recession thing in that 5-percent frame. But 
there was a spike that shot up there in the 
last 10 weeks or so of the year, and with it 
went the—as I say, a little spurt in the in- 
terest rates started up. 

I think now, the real thing that is holding 
the interest rates up can be found outside 
of the Fed and outside of government. 
There had been so much over the last 40 
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years—this is the eighth recession since the 
war—there had been so much of that roller 
coaster, and every time that we’ve had a 
problem like the unemployment—the 
money market out there has seen them do 
this money thing and then they’ve seen the 
resulting raise in inflation. 

And I believe that what we're really up 
against—and I talked to some business lead- 
ers the other day back there from the 
Roundtable, and they affirm this—that 
there just is a lack of confidence that it isn’t 
going to be the same old game, that Con- 
gress won't go through with the budget re- 
ductions, that they will see the same pat- 
tern. And so they’re not going to lend that 
money with the possibility that inflation is 
then going to shoot up. 

By every indication, our inflation rate is 
such that the interest rates should be much 
lower than they are. Last month, inflation 
was only running at 3’ percent. 

Mr. Gaylord. Well, the interest rate 
three points above that, 


shouldn’t be over 
should it? 

The President. That’s right, 3 or 4 per- 
cent above that. 

Mr. Gaylord. Right. 

The President. And it’s averaged, since 


October Ist, the beginning of the fiscal 
year, it’s averaged less than 5 percent. So, 
we think that we’re doing—but again, out 
there, they don’t believe it’s going to last. 
So they say they’re waiting to see, that 
inflation’s going to go up, or they’re going 
to charge interest rates accordingly on the 
basis that they think it will. 


News Leaks and Media Coverage 


Mr. Cromley. Mr. President, what is your 
reaction to the leaks in the Washington Post 
in the Haig matter and also in the covert 
operations in Nicaragua? Is this damaging to 
our foreign policy? 

The President. Yes, 1 think it is. Forgive 
me, but I think even more so perhaps 
where we get to the network news. I think 
there is a lack of responsibility that, on the 
basis of leaks—and who knows where those 
are from or what motivates them—they 
print things that actually can set us back. 

Now, way back when the AWACS thing 
was going on, one such story, if I hadn’t 
gotten on the phone, if there hadn’t been a 
member of the Saudi royal family in the 
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country to tip us off, all our efforts—we’re 
trying to recognize, we’re trying to estab- 
lish a bond with the Arab States, the more 
moderate Arab States, to where we can 
bring them into the peacemaking process 
with Israel. I don’t think it does any good 
for us to be seen as just Israel and the 
United States on the one side and all of 
them on the other. Then we don’t have any 
persuasive power. And this was what part of 
the AWACS was based on. And fortunately 
for this tipoff, I got on the phone. But it 
was a news story, just the kind you're talk- 
ing about, in the same place. I got on the 
phone, and just in time, because in Saudi 
Arabia they were ready to cali in the press 
and blast the United States, and that was 
the end of that. 

But those things, and when I mentioned 
the network news—in a time of recession 
like this, there’s a great element of psychol- 
ogy in economics. And you can’t turn on 
evening news without seeing that they’re 
going to interview someone else who’s lost 
his job, or they’re outside the factory that 
has laid off workers and so forth—the con- 
stant downbeat that can contribute psycho- 
logically to slowing down a new recovery 
that is in the offing. 

Mr. Cromley. Can you attribute this to 
anything, Mr. President? 

The President. Well, with regard to the 
network news, I wonder sometimes if it 
isn’t the battle of the ratings, the Nielsen 
ratings, and if they aren’t more concerned 
with entertainment than they are with 
delivering news. It’s an entertainment 
medium, and they’re looking for what’s eye- 
catching and spectacular, not necessar- 
ily——. Is it news that some fellow out in 
South Succotash someplace has just been 
laid off, that he should be interviewed na- 
tionwide? Or someone’s complaint that the 
budget cuts are going to hurt their present 
program? 

As a matter of fact, one station put a 
family on television some months ago, a 
man obviously disabled somewhat because 
he was limping, had been dropped from 
social security disability payments, and his 
wife was crying and didn’t know what they 
were going to do, and the children were 
there all disconsolate, and so forth. Well, I 
saw that on television, I went storming into 
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the office in the morning, and I said, “Look, 
this guy’s disabled. What are we doing?” 

We hadn’t taken him off. He’d been 
taken off disability in 1980 because it was 
found then that he was holding a job and 
had been holding a full-time job for 3 years 
while he was drawing disability payments. 
And yet, they ran it as if it was something 
that we had just done. 

Mr. Cromley. Do you feel that there’s a 
danger that your image, and rightful image 
as a compassionate, kind, generous man 
could be eroded by this sort of thing? 

The President. 1 think there’s not only a 
possibility, I think they’ve done a pretty 


good job of it. I’m Scrooge to a lot of 


people, and if they only knew it, I’m the 
softest touch they’ve had for a long time. 


Budget Deficits 


Mr. Cromley. Could I ask you about defi- 
cits for a minute, Mr. President? It seems 
that everybody from the right to the left is 
saying that your deficit is too high. I’m sure 
you think it’s too high, too. Yet, it seems to 
be a “Catch-22” situation—that is, they say 
they’re not going to do anything about it, 
about anything in your economic program, 
until there’s a lower deficit. Is there any- 
thing that can be done that you see? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Cromley. Beyond what you recom- 
mend? 

The President. Yes. If the people will 
stand firm and make it plain to the Con- 
gress, as they did last year We've 
asked for $31 billion in additional cuts. 
Now, there’s been no sign yet that we’re 
getting those cuts in the Congress. 

Mr. Cromley. That brings it down to $91 
{billion}, the $31 billion that you’ve asked 
be cut? 

The President. Yes, the deficit is based on 
that, bringing down that spending. Now, 
there may be additional areas where we 
can reduce further, and we should be defi- 
nitely thinking about it, but I’m just won- 
dering if we can get that kind of bipartisan 
action with an election coming up or 
whether one side is willing to accept the 
situation in return for having some cam- 
paign issues. 

Now, here we are, asking for $31 billion 
cut. The other side is trying to make an 
issue out of the deficit. Now, the deficit 


went up simply because of the recession. If 
you add one percentage point of unemploy- 
ment, you add $27 billion to the deficit. It 
isn’t that we had goofed in the estimates we 
had originally made, we made the estimates 
based on the situation at that time. And 
then when the interest rates persisted as 
long as they did—and incidentally, then the 
money supply was way below the target 
mark—if those persist, and then we have 
the unemployment that we’ve had, up had 
to go this deficit. 

Right now, they think that we’re being 
rosy. Stockman added a few billion dollars 
to the deficit the other day. Now, what was 
he doing it on? He was doing it because he 
felt conscience-bound, as we all do, on the 
projection—now, it’s purely a projection, a 
drought could change all this—that we’re 
going to have bumper crops to the point 
that the projection is that prices are going 
to be lower for the farmers, which is going 
to increase the government’s payments to 
the farmers. 

Now, at this very time that we’re asking 
for these, and asking—look, we'll talk to 
them about any additional cuts that can fur- 
ther bring this down—an informal poll of 
subcommittee chairmen in the House the 
other day found that among them—totals 
$29 billion in additional spending that 
they're discussing in their committees. 

Now, I think someone should begin to ask 
now—the ’82 budget was our version of the 
budget that we had inherited, that had 
been laid out before us. And we cut that by 
around $49 billion. Now, where would the 
deficit for "82 have been if we’d gone with 
the budget that we had inherited? And 
where will that deficit that they’re talking 
about be in ’83 if they refuse to make the 
$31 billion in cuts? 

So, I don’t think they can have it both 
ways—that the deficit is an issue at the 
same time they refuse to take any action or 
support us in any action that would reduce 
it. 

1982 Congressional Campaigns 


Mr. Standard. Mr. President, how active 
do you plan to be personally in the congres- 
sional campaigns this year? 

The President. How active in the congres- 
sional campaigns? Well, all that I can do. I 
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know that there’s no way that a person 
could probably intervene. But I think in 
fundraising, I think the making of commer- 
cials, radio and TV, for candidates—I want 
to do all I can, because I think it’s all impor- 
tant. We've had here, last night, and in the 
two stops yesterday before here, Alabama 
and Tennessee, both instances, they had 
fundraisers in connection with that after I'd 
spoken with the legislatures. And so I’m 
going to do all that I can in that regard. 

Mr. Gaylord. Mr. President, we’ve run 
out of time. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. We appreciate it. 


Note: The interview began at 10:05 a.m. at 
the Skirvin Plaza Hotel. 


Oklahoma State Legislature 





Address Before a Joint Session of the 
Legislature. March 16, 1982 





I thank you for that genuine Oklahoma 
welcome. Governor Nigh, [Lieutenant] Gov- 
ernor Bernard, Speaker Draper, President 
York, the minority leaders, the distin- 
guished members of the legislature, and 
honored guests: 

Before I begin my planned remarks this 
morning, I would like to speak again to the 
question of controlling nuclear arms, a sub- 
ject of deep concern to all Americans, to 
our allies, and to the people of the world. 
The hope of all men everywhere is peace— 
peace not only for this generation but for 
generations to come. To preserve peace, to 
ensure it for the future, we must not just 
freeze the production of nuclear arms, we 
must reduce the exorbitant level that al- 
ready exists. 

Those who are serious about peace, those 
who truly abhor the potential for nuclear 
destruction must begin an undertaking for 
real arms reduction. President Brezhnev 
has proposed a unilateral moratorium on 
further deployment of SS-20 missiles in 
Western Europe. Well, I say today, as I said 
yesterday, and as I made clear on Novem- 
ber 18th, a freeze simply isn’t good enough, 
because it doesn’t go far enough. We must 
go beyond a freeze. 
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Let’s consider some facts about the mili- 
tary balance in Europe. The Soviet Union 
now has 300 brand new SS-20 missiles with 
900 warheads deployed. All can hit targets 
anywhere in Western Europe. NATO has 
zero land-based missiles which can hit the 
U.S.S.R. 

When President Brezhnev offers to stop 
deployments in Western Europe, he fails to 
mention that these are mobile missiles. It 
doesn’t matter where you put them, since 
you can move them anywhere you want, 
including back to Western Europe. And 
even if east of the Urals, they could still 
target most of Western Europe. 

Our proposal, now on the table in 
Geneva, is that we not deploy any of the 
intermediate missiles in Europe, in ex- 
change for Soviet agreement to dismantle 
what they now have there. And that’s fair. 
That is zero on both sides. And if President 
Brezhnev is serious about real arms con- 
trol—and I hope he is—he will join in real 
arms reduction. 

Now, I come to you today as an American 
who shares many of the values for which 
Oklahomans are known. No other State 
better exemplifies the American experience 
than does Oklahoma. People from all over 
the world came here to claim a bit of 
land—their part of America—and to make a 
new life. These people confronted the most 
undeveloped country known to man with 
optimism, self-pride, and rugged independ- 
ence. 

Edna Ferber’s epic “Cimarron” captured 
this spirit when her hero proclaimed, “Here 
everything’s fresh. It’s all to do, and we can 
do it. There’s never been a chance like it in 
the world. We can make an . . . empire 
out of this Oklahoma country. . . .” Well, 
this is the vitality that captured the imagi- 
nation of the world; it’s the fabric of which 
Oklahoma and America are made. 

The people who settled here not only en- 
dured, they triumphed. Some who’ve never 
lived in this State often wonder why, with a 
population of only 3 million, you can pro- 
duce such great football teams. [Laughter] 
Well, after overcoming tornadoes, floods, 
drought, and Oklahoma winters, totin’ a 
ball down a field a hundred yards just isn’t 
such a hard job, even if there are 11 guys in 
front of you trying to stop you. [Laughter] 
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Standing here today, it’s easy to forget 
the pessimism—so uncharacteristic of Amer- 
ica—that swept this country only a short 
while ago. Two decades of economic folly 
had brought our people to the edge of de- 
spair. 

In the closing months of 1980, our once- 
proud economy was gasping for breath. In- 
flation had been running at double-digit 
levels for 2 consecutive years, with no relief 
in sight. At the same time, unemployment 
was near 8 million. The savings rate had 
plummeted to the lowest of any industrial 
country, and interest rates were the highest 
that they’d been since the War Between 
the States—21% percent. 

The very character traits that built our 
country were under attack as never before. 
Instead of job-creating investment, people 
put their money into nonproductive infla- 
tion hedges. And who could blame them? 
High taxes and inflation, meanwhile, under- 
mined the incentive to work or save. Quick 
deals became safer than long-term, econo- 
my-building projects. 

Oklahoma’s State motto, “Labor Con- 
quers All Things,” is right on target. Yet, in 
the last two decades, the last thing our 
system encouraged was labor progress. And 
progress ground to a halt. 

We couldn’t have stayed on the path we 
were on. You know it, and I know it. With 
some fine bipartisan cooperation in the 
Congress, including most of Oklahoma’s 
congressional delegation, we’ve charted a 
course that will lead to a better life for all 
Americans. We’ve come a long way already. 

Federal growth is being brought under 
control. And with the backing of Republi- 
cans and concerned Democrats from Okla- 
homa, we have cut the rate of annual 
growth in spending nearly in half. 

Ever increasing taxation was bleeding the 
economy dry. But we’ve set in place a 3- 
year tax reduction program that will, if 
we've got the courage to stick with it, give 
new life to the economy. 

Vice President Bush is directing an ener- 
getic attack on excessive Federal regulation 
that strangles progress at every turn. Al- 
ready, the number of new pages in the Fed- 
eral Register, the book which lists new reg- 
ulations, has been cut by a third. Two hun- 
dred million hours of filling out Federal 
forms and records by individuals, busi- 


nesses, local officials, and State employees 
will be eliminated this year. That’s the 
equivalent to 95,000 people working on 
redtape 40 hours a week for the entire 
year. 

May I pause just a second to interject a 
little experience of my own that I knew 
about before I got there—I got to do some- 
thing if it still is going on. But just to show 
you how ridiculous things can be, there was 
a fellow there whose job was sitting in a 
particular department, and all the papers 
came to his desk. And he looked at them 
and then initialed them and routed them 
on to the particular area that they should 
go to. And one day a classified paper ar- 
rived there, but it came to his desk so he 
looked at it, figured out where it should go, 
put on his initials, and sent it on its way. 
Two days later it arrived back at his desk. 
The note with it said, “You were not sup- 
posed to see this. Erase your initials and 
initial the erasure.” [Laughter] 

But we think the fundamental problems 
have been addressed, and the gloom and 
doomers notwithstanding, our country is 
ready to move into high gear. Two years 
ago the American people seemed resigned 
to high levels of inflation, even during eco- 
nomic downturns. It was called stagflation. 
Last year we were able to bring the infla- 
tion rate down to an annual rate of 8.9 
percent and an average of 4.8 percent for 
the last 3 months. And last month, it was 
only 3% percent. Now that drop in inflation 
meant that an average family of four in 
Oklahoma with an income of $22,600 was 
better off by $701 in purchasing power. 
Now this year, even more purchasing 
power will be saved. In short, we’re well on 
our way to licking inflation, and that’s the 
first big step toward getting the economy 
back on its feet. 

Furthermore, the savings picture is look- 
ing better and our main incentives are just 
coming on line. The interest rates are, of 
course, significant. Some would have you 
believe that high interest rates are a policy 
of this administration. Well, let’s set the 
record straight on that. We inherited those 
interest rates, rates which were, as I said, 
running over 21 percent. We’ve decreased 
them by more than one-fifth, and that 
downward trend should continue. We're 
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getting interest rates down, but what we 
will not do is resort to a quick fix that might 
unleash runaway inflation again. 

Clearly, unemployment remains far too 
high in too much of the country. Not here. 
Returning America to steady economic 
growth is the answer, not quick fixes. And 
that’s what our program is all about, and it 
will work if we give it time to take hold. 

I know how frustrating these times are 
for so many who are living right on the 
ragged edge. I grew up in a family in the 
Great Depression that felt the pain of eco- 
nomic downturns. I saw what unemploy- 
ment at that time did to my own father. 
Today, all of us must remain conscious of 
the suffering behind the statistics. This real- 
ization should give us the resolve to get to 
the heart of our economic ills. 

One area of justifiable concern is the defi- 
cit. And believe me, we take it as seriously 
as any problem facing us. But let’s recog- 
nize why such a huge deficit is projected. It 
is not, as some would have you believe, a 
product of our tax cuts. Our program went 
into effect October Ist, but the American 
people have yet to experience any real cut 
in their taxes. So far, we’ve simply de- 
creased the size of the already scheduled 
tax increases that were passed in 1977. 

During the last 20 years, just about any 
interest group with a high-sounding pur- 
pose and enough funds to hire a lobbyist 
was able to wangle a commitment of some 
kind from the Federal Government. Many 
on Capitol Hill were like that gal in the 
musical “Oklahoma” who just couldn't say 
no. [Laughter] The big spenders of the last 
two decades got us in a terrible fix by com- 
mitting us to finance too many things we 
just can’t afford. They always started easy, 
like a dollar down and pay later, and pay 
we did. And that’s where this deficit came 
from. 

The answer, of course, is reducing Gov- 
ernment spending. And to that end, I'll talk 
to anyone with constructive suggestions. I 
hope to cooperate with the Congress to 
achieve this. But my first and foremost re- 
sponsibility is to the American people who 
are still suffering from the failed policies of 
the past. 

However, let me say this. Bringing down 
the Federal deficit cannot take priority over 
the security of the United States. The top 
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priority of the Federal Government is the 
safety of this country. If the choice must be 
made between balancing the budget—and I 
want to do that—or national security, I 
must come down on the side of national 
security. 

Now, I know there are some who dis- 
agree with that and what we’re doing. But 
they don’t have the information that goes 
with having this job. I would be irresponsi- 
ble if I did not present a budget that would 
restore our ability to defend ourselves. 

Another controversial decision was the 
decontrol of oil. One Senator—and not from 
Oklahoma—predicted that gasoline prices 
would top out at $2 a gallon because of 
that action. Other shrill voices crying doom 
were heard. Some of the media gleefully 
reported charges that we were contributing 
to inflation. But as Mark Twain once said of 
his reported death, it was greatly exaggerat- 
ed. As you know, none of the catastrophic 
predictions came true. 

Decontrol set off a stampede of explora- 
tion. Right here in Oklahoma, you’ve set a 
record for the number of rigs—881—drill- 
ing for new oil and gas last year. Maybe 
that’s why unemployment is lower here 
than just about anywhere in the country. 
For the first time in a decade, the oil pro- 
duction of the lower 48 States did not sig- 
nificantly decline last year, and there are 
signs that production is increasing thanks to 
our reliance on the “magic of the market.” 

The last administration’s moral equivalent 
of war, which depended on government 
planning, bureaucracy, and regulation, gave 
us higher prices and shortages. Decontrol 
unleashed the competitive powers of the 
marketplace and gave us more supply, 
more conservation, and lower prices. We’ve 
reduced our imports by nearly half. 

Those who credit the world oil glut for 
stable energy prices miss the point. Un- 
leashing our domestic oil industry and con- 
tinued conservation by the American 
people have helped create this favorable 
world energy situation. 

Oil control—or decontrol, was just a first 
step; other energy issues remain. The 
phase-in of complete decontrol of natural 
gas is one. I believe that, ultimately, decon- 
trol would be good for the American 
people. In the meantime, we plan to move 
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forward with the elimination of energy and 
the Energy Department and to further 
reduce the regulatory burden on energy 
producers. 

One issue which required compromise, 
perhaps more than I'd have liked, was the 
windfall profits tax. Political reality prevent- 
ed its elimination, but let me point out that 
our tax reform package, with the strong 
support of Senator Don Nickles and others 
in your delegation, did eliminate this tax for 
a great many royalty owners and independ- 
ent producers. And there are 200,000 royal- 
ty owners and 5,000 independent producers 
running 66,000 stripper wells in the State of 
Oklahoma alone. 

While we're talking about taxes, I'd like 
to mention a tax that I’ve always considered 
especially repugnant. It severely threatens 
survival of the family farm and the family- 
owned business. We didn’t get the inheri- 
tance tax totally abolished, but I am proud 
to say that our tax bill did eliminate the 
inheritance tax for surviving spouses and 
raised the exemption on farms from 
$175,000 to $600,000 by 1987. 

Now, few if any have been harder hit by 
the cost-price squeeze than American farm- 
ers. | am happy that we have helped stabi- 
lize their energy costs, and we’re doing our 
best to open new markets for their prod- 
ucts. The last thing they need is a tax that 
prevents them from passing on their farms 
to their family. I applaud your efforts to rid 
your State of this onerous tax on widows 
and farming families. 

Washington has been on a several-decade 
taxing spree, usurping tax sources that 
might better be left to local and State gov- 
ernments. In the last 5 years, between 1976 
and 1981, Federal taxes doubled, and Fed- 
eral deficits increased to almost 
levels. 

One of your native sons, Will Rogers, had 
a lot to say about taxes. If he were alive 
today, one wonders what he would think, 
considering that he said that taxes were too 
high back in the 1930's. He said, “Lord, the 
money we do spend on government.” And 
Will said, “It’s not one bit better than the 
government we got for one third the 
money 20 years ago.” [Laughter] Well, this 
is once we can really say, “You can say that 
again.” 
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The tax increase of these last 20 years, 
however, is a symptom of a far greater 
problem than Will Rogers knew. During the 
last two decades, we witnessed a centraliza- 
tion of power and authority totally alien to 
the American way. It has undermined the 
system of checks and balances and the divi- 
sion of powers that have long protected the 
freedom of our people. 

Today, our citizens are far removed from 
those who make decisions that dramatically 
affect their lives. Often individuals are con- 
fronted with edicts issued thousands of 
miles away by people for whom no one has 
ever voted. This isn’t freedom. It is not de- 
mocracy. And it does not work. 

The time is long overdue for honest men 
and women at all levels of government to 
begin a dialog about reversing this power 
flow. We must bring government back to 
the people. 

Now, this is not a partisan issue, although 
some would use that tactic in order to dis- 
tract us from our task. I believe that those 
who try to undercut or ignore this issue do 
so at their own peril. The people are justifi- 
ably frustrated and angry. A few years ago, 
they felt the same way about taxes. When 
the politicians didn’t act, grassroots activi- 
ty—like Proposition 13 in California and 
Proposition 2% in Massachusetts—swept 
across America. 

Undoubtedly, there are those who honest- 
ly believe that it’s better to centralize 
power in Washington. They theorize that 
central planning is more efficient. With all 
due respect to that opinion, after nearly 
half a century of big government waste and 
blundering, it’s kind of hard to take their 
argument seriously. 

Others who oppose a transfer of authority 
back to the States claim the States are 
unable or unwilling to handle the responsi- 
bility. But isn’t this just a nice way of saying 
that State governments are filled with 
heartless incompetence? 

During my years as Governor of Califor- 
nia, I found State and local government to 
be in the hands of conscientious people who 
are certainly more in tune with the desires 
and needs of local citizens than the Federal 
Government, 3,000 miles away, could possi- 
bly be, no matter how compassionate and 
well-intentioned it might be. 
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The argument, of course, is also made 
that it’s easier to affect the Congress than a 
State legislature, that Congress is more re- 
sponsive, or so they say. Well, that seems 
rather odd. It suggests that influencing 535 
elected officials in Washington—men and 
women who must be concerned about the 
entire country—is easier than getting the 
attention of 149 legislators in Oklahoma 
City. 

Well, after listening to that, one gets the 
impression that someone isn’t being candid. 
Perhaps some oppose federalism not be- 
cause the States are incompetent, but be- 
cause they’re too efficient; not because 
they’re unresponsive, but because they’re 
too responsible. 

The truth may be that special interest 
groups enjoy dealing with unelected offi- 
cials with the power to hand out tax 
money—officials far removed from local- 
ities, and all collected in one place, not in 
50. It’s the lack of responsiveness to the 
people paying the bill that makes this rela- 
tionship with the Federal bureaucracy so 
attractive. 

I believe that given the resources and 
flexibility, the State and local governments 
can more efficiently handle programs that 


have rightfully belonged under their au- 
thority all along. 

Working out details for such a change of 
direction is never easy. Perhaps a starting 
point for the dialog can be the broad pro- 
posal that I outlined during my State of the 


Union message. Briefly, it suggests the 
transfer of 45 categorical programs to the 
States, along with the funding sources and 
authority to manage them. The list includes 
everything from education to community 
development, from transportation to social 
services. 

What I’ve described as the centerpiece of 
the federalism initiative is the almost dollar- 
for-dollar swap of the two largest areas of 
welfare. The Federal Government would 
take on the cost of Medicaid and, in ex- 
change, the States would assume the re- 
sponsibility and authority for Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children and food 
stamps. 

Now, this suggestion seems more than 
fair, considering that Medicaid’s expected 
high growth is so great that AFDC and food 
stamps, on the other hand, which will not 
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increase so quickly, will allow more of your 
tax resources to be devoted to that as time 
goes on. Now, we don’t claim this proposal 
is perfect. Two centuries ago, Samuel John- 
son, one of the wisest English philosophers 
of his day, observed that “Nothing will ever 
be attempted if all possible objections must 
first be overcome.” 

Our federalism plan is not airtight or in- 
fallible; it is designed to serve as a basis for 
discussion. We can certainly work out the 
details and meet the concerns that you may 
have here in Oklahoma. Already, I’ve met 
with a host of State and local officials, and 
much to the pundits’ surprise, our meetings 
have been frank and productive. Mayor Jim 
Inhofe of Tulsa has been especially support- 
ive. I look forward to working with Jim and 
with other Oklahomans during this sorting- 
out process, so that what is finally submitted 
is not my plan but is, instead, our plan. 

Those who sincerely doubt that States 
have the capability to reassume their right- 
ful role often point to incidents of mistakes 
or corruption uncovered at the State level. 
Well, I suggest that such disclosures and 
subsequent corrections are evidence that 
the system is working. When all you're 
hearing is good news, that’s the time you 
should start to worry and wonder. 

Certainly, taking government further 
away from the people is no solution. In- 
stead, we must tap the innovation and cre- 
ativity of our people that is just waiting to 
be brought into play. I can think of few 
better States that demonstrate America’s 
potential than Oklahoma. 

Recently, when Federal funds were cut 
for a glass-enclosed botanical garden in 
Oklahoma City, private business rushed for- 
ward with more than $5 million to com- 
plete the project. One of your Congress- 
men, Mickey Edwards, has told me about 
the Opportunities Industrialization Center, 
a former CETA program now generating 
private support in order to provide training 
for those who lack marketable skills. 

That Oklahomans are willing to shoulder 
the cost of worthwhile programs is no sur- 
prise. Helping one another is instinctive in 
a frontier state. Your programs relating to 
the elderly, like the Foster Grandparents 
and the RSVP programs, are especially 
praiseworthy in this regard. 
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My friend from California, Bill Banowski, 
can’t say enough good things about you 
folks. Recently you've raised almost $65 
million, mostly from the private sector, to 
be used for an energy center at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. Upon completion, it will 
make that university a world leader in 
energy-related study. Similarly, Oklahoma 
State University is known for its outstanding 
contributions to the science of agriculture. 
In these two areas of utmost importance to 
the well-being of America—energy and ag- 
riculture—Oklahoma is setting the pace. 

There are those who claim the spirit that 
built America is dead. They suggest that the 
traditional values of family, of neighbor 
helping neighbor, of pride in work and 
country are things of the past. Well, let 
them look to Oklahoma. 

I appreciate having this opportunity to 
speak with you during the 75th year of your 
statehood. And it’s not true that I was in 
the original land rush. [Laughter] I don’t 
get too many chances to be around some- 
one or something that’s older than I am. 
[Laughter] 

Your parents and grandparents knew that 
statehood was something of which to be 
proud. They weren't satisfied with being a 
territory of the Federal Government, and I 
don’t think that you are either. Working 
together, and with God’s help, we can re- 
build a federal system created by proud and 
independent pioneers. Together we can 
ensure that our children can be just as 
proud, independent, and free as those who 
came before us—free in this federation of 
sovereign states. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Capitol Building in Oklahoma City. 

Following his address, the President re- 
turned to the Skirvin Hotel, where he spoke 
by phone with Governors William G. Milli- 
ken of Michigan and James A. Rhodes of 
Ohio, whose States have been affected re- 
cently by severe storms and flooding. The 
flood area includes portions of southern 
Michigan, northern Ohio, and northern In- 
diana. 

On departing Oklahoma, Air Force One 
flew over Bartlesville so that the President 
could view the damage caused by tornados 
which struck the area the previous day. The 


President then stopped in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where he was met by Ohio Governor 
Rhodes, Governor Robert D. Orr of Indi- 
ana, and Mayor Winfield Moses of Fort 
Wayne. The President visited several sites in 
the flood area and spoke with local resi- 
dents. He then returned to Washington and 
arrived at the White House late in the after- 
noon. 


Soviet Announcement on Missile 
Deployment 





Statement by Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary Larry Speakes. March 16, 1982 





Upon examination, the “unilateral mora- 
torium” offered by President Brezhnev is 
neither unilateral, nor a moratorium. 

The offer, President Brezhnev makes 
clear, is limited to the European Soviet 
Union, thus leaving the U.S.S.R. free to con- 
tinue its SS-20 buildup east of the Urals, 
well within range of Western Europe. As 
we have noted on many occasions, given its 
range and mobility, an SS-20 is a threat to 
NATO wherever located. 

President Brezhnev clearly links his “uni- 
lateral” offer to the condition that Western 
preparations for the deployment of ground 
launch cruise missiles (GLCM) and Pershing 
II’s, agreed upon in December 1979, do not 
proceed. This condition, plus the fact that 
the Soviets have already prepared sites for 
new SS-20’s west as well as east of the 
Urals, demonstrate that this is a propaganda 
gesture and that the Soviets do not really 
intend to stop their SS-20 buildup. 

The Soviet SS-20 force already exceeds 
the dimensions of the expected threat when 
NATO took its decision of December 1979 
to deploy U.S. GLCM and Pershing II mis- 
siles in Europe and to seek, through arms 
control, to reduce planned levels of long- 
range intermediate nuclear force (INF) mis- 
siles on both sides. The Soviets now have 
300 SS-20 missiles deployed, with 900 war- 
heads. Brezhnev’s freeze proposal is de- 
signed, like previous Soviet statements over 
the past 3 years, to direct attention away 
from the enormous growth of Soviet capa- 
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bilities that has already taken place and the 
enormous preponderance that the Soviet 
Union has thereby acquired. 

It is unfortunate that the Soviets did not 
choose to exercise real restraint before their 
SS-20 buildup began. NATO, for its part, 
has been observing restraint on INF missiles 
for well over a decade, which the Soviets 
simply exploited. 

In sum, President Brezhnev’s offer is nei- 
ther evidence of Soviet restraint, nor is it 
designed to foster an arms control agree- 
ment. Like previous such Soviet freeze pro- 
posals, this one seeks to legitimize Soviet 
superiority, to leave the Soviet Union free 
to continue its buildup, to divide the NATO 
Alliance, to stop U.S. deployments, and thus 
to secure for the Soviet Union unchallenged 
hegemony over Europe. 

The United States has put forward con- 
crete proposals in Geneva for the complete 
elimination of missiles on both sides, cited 
by Brezhnev in his remarks of today. We 
regret the Soviet Union apparently prefers 
propaganda gestures to concentrating on se- 
rious negotiations in Geneva. For its part, 
the United States, with the full support of 
its Allies, will continue to implement both 
tracks of the December 1979 decision on 
the deployment of new systems to Europe 
and the pursuit of genuine arms control, 
which we hope will make those deploy- 
ments unnecessary. 

President Brezhnev’s proposal to place 
limits on the operations of missiles subma- 
rines is also not a serious proposal. U.S sub- 
marines, by deploying to extensive ocean 
areas, are able to remain invulnerable to 
Soviet attack, and thus constitute a stable 
deterrent force. Reducing their area of op- 
erations in the world’s oceans would in- 
crease their vulnerability and erode our 
confidence in their deterrent capability. 
The Soviet proposal, therefore, is entirely 
self-serving. Having made a large fraction 
of our land-based ICBM force vulnerable 
through their large ICBM buildup, the Sovi- 
ets in this proposal are attempting to 
reduce the confidence we have in the sea- 
based leg of our deterrent. 

The proposal for a ban on the deploy- 
ment of ground-based, long-range cruise 
missiles is yet another transparent effort to 
disrupt NATO’s 1979 two-track decision. 
Moreover, in focusing on sea-based as well 
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as land-based, long-range cruise missiles, the 
proposal ignores the hundreds of shorter 
range cruise missiles that the Soviet Union 
currently deploys aboard its warships. 

Finally, we want to reiterate the four 
principles underlying the Reagan 
administration’s approach to arms control. 
These are to seek agreements that: 

1. produce significant reductions in the 
arsenals of both sides; 

2. are equal, since an unequal agreement, 
like an unequal balance of forces, can en- 
courage coercion or aggression; 

3. are verifiable, because when our na- 
tional security is at stake, agreements 
cannot be based simply upon trust; and 

4. enhance U.S. and Allied security, be- 
cause arms control is not an end in itself, 
but an important means toward securing 
peace and international stability. 

These four principles were highlighted by 
the President in his speech of November 
18, 1981. They underlie our position in the 
current Geneva negotiations on the elimi- 
nation of U.S. and Soviet intermediate- 
range nuclear missile forces. They also form 
the basis for our approach to negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on the reduction of 
strategic arms—the START talks. 


Caribbean Basin Initiative 





Remarks on Signing a Message to the 
Congress Transmitting the Proposed 
Legislation. March 17, 1982 





Ladies and gentlemen, I have a statement 
with regard to this signing here, and for the 
sound press I shall read it. 

Three weeks ago, in an address to the 
Organization of American States I present- 
ed a comprehensive proposal designed to 
help the peoples of the Caribbean Basin 
cope with a crisis of unprecedented propor- 
tions. Today, I am transmitting this plan to 
Congress. 

The well-being and security of our Carib- 
bean Basin neighbors are in our own vital 
interests. Today, both their economic well- 
being and security are threatened. Econom- 
ic disaster is consuming our neighbors’ 
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money reserves and credit, it’s forcing thou- 
sands of people to immigrate, and threaten- 
ing even the most established democracies. 
Extremist groups and violent minorities are 
exploiting this economic misery to gain new 
footholds in this hemisphere. If we don’t act 
now, the dangers will grow. New Cubas will 
arise, and the cost of ensuring our security 
to the south will escalate. 

The plan I’m offering today addresses the 
underlying economic crisis that offers op- 
portunities to the foes of freedom. Our pro- 
gram, like the crisis itself, is unprecedented 
and consists of mutually reinforcing meas- 
ures in the fields of trade, investment, and 
financial assistance. The package is a bal- 
anced one, and every component is essen- 
tial. It’s not foreign aid as usual, but a pro- 
gram that is based on unique American 
practices that we know work. 

It will support our neighbors’ efforts to 
achieve economic progress, political democ- 
racy, social justice, and freedom from out- 
side intervention. By encouraging a more 
productive and dynamic private sector, it 
will develop the jobs, goods, and services 
which the people of the Basin need for a 
better life. This is our contribution. Others 
in this hemisphere are also increasing 
theirs. Our willingness to act boldly has 
been a catalyst. 

Earlier this week, Al Haig and Bill Brock 
met with ministers of Colombia, Mexico, 
Venezuela, and Canada to discuss programs. 
These countries are making substantial con- 
tributions. 

Colombia, which is itself a developing 
country, is increasing trade credits, balance 
of payment swaps, and technical assistance, 
and will extend trade preferences. Canada 
will more than double its assistance. Mexico 
and Venezuela, in addition to the $700 mil- 
lion a year oil facility, are increasing other 
programs including trade preferences. Our 
countries agreed jointly to ask the Europe- 
ans and Japan to pitch in, too, and we'll be 
meeting with them soon. 

I’m acutely conscious that we ourselves 
are going through a period of economic dif- 
ficulty. I wouldn’t propose this program if I 
were not convinced that it is in our vital 
national interest. The economies of these 
countries are small, the impact of the trade 
measures will develop slowly. Every protec- 


tion available to U.S. industry and labor 
against disruptive imports will remain. 

The crisis in the Caribbean Basin is not a 
partisan issue. I urge the Congress to move 
with maximum speed. Congress’ leadership 
will be crucial. Our security cannot wait. 


[At this point, the President signed the mes- 
sage .| 

The deed is done. [Referring to the Mem- 
bers of Congress:| Now it’s in your hands. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. Re- 
porters were present for the signing ceremo- 
ny which was attended by several Members 
of the Congress. 


Caribbean Basin Initiative 
Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Proposed Caribbean Basin Economic 
Recovery Act. March 17, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On February 24, before the Organization 
of American States, I outlined a major new 
program for economic cooperation for the 
Caribbean Basin. Today I am transmitting 
this plan to the Congress for its action. 

The economic, political and security chal- 
lenges in the Caribbean Basin are formida- 
ble. Our neighbors need time to develop 
representative and responsive institutions, 
which are the guarantors of the democracy 
and justice that freedom’s foes seek to 
stamp out. They also need the opportunity 
to achieve economic progress and improve 
their standard of living. Finally, they need 
the means to defend themselves against at- 
tempts by externally-supported minorities 
to impose an alien, hostile and unworkable 
system upon them by force. The alternative 
is further expansion of political violence 
from the extreme left and the extreme 
right, resulting in the imposition of dictator- 
ships and—inevitably—more economic de- 
cline, and more human suffering and dislo- 
cation. 

Today, I seek from the Congress the 
means to address the economic aspect of 
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the challenge in the Caribbean Basin—the 
underlying economic crisis which provides 
the opportunities which extremist and vio- 
lent minorities exploit. 

The crisis facing most of the Basin coun- 
tries is real and acute. Deteriorating trade 
opportunities, worldwide recession, mount- 
ing debt burdens, growing unemployment 
and deepseated structural problems are 
having a catastrophic impact throughout 
the region. This economic disaster is con- 
suming our neighbors’ money reserves and 
credit, forcing thousands of people to emi- 
grate, and shaking even the most estab- 
lished democracies. 

This is not a crisis we can afford to 
ignore. The people of the Caribbean Basin 
are our neighbors. Their well-being and se- 
curity are in our own vital interest. Events 
occurring in the Caribbean Basin can affect 
our lives in profound and dramatic ways. 
The migrants in our midst are a vivid re- 
minder of the closeness of this problem to 
all of us. 

The program I am presenting to Congress 
today is integrated and designed to improve 
the lives of the peoples of the Caribbean 
Basin by enabling them to earn their own 
way to a better future. It builds on the prin- 
ciples of intergrating aid, self-help and par- 
ticipation in trade and investment which I 
emphasized at the Cancun Summit last 
October. It is a different kind of assistance 
program for developing countries, based on 
principles and practices which are uniquely 
American and which we know have worked 
in the past. It will help revitalize the econo- 
mies of this strategically critical region by 
attacking the underlying causes of econom- 
ic stagnation. Most significantly, it helps 
expand economic opportunities for the 
people of the Caribbean Basin to make pos- 
sible the achievement of a lasting political 
and social tranquillity based on freedcm 
and justice. 

I want to emphasize that this program is 
not an end in itself. What we seek in the 
final analysis is to help the people in the 
Basin build for themselves a better life, not 
just economically but across the full spec- 
trum of human needs and aspirations. Histo- 
ry, and particularly the history of this 
Hemisphere, has shown that a pluralistic so- 
ciety with strong, free private institutions— 
churches, free trade unions, businesses, pro- 
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fessional and other voluntary associations, 
and an independent press—is our best hope 
in moving toward that ultimate goal. 

Our development program takes this into 
account; it will encourage progress in the 
beneficiary countries toward reasonable 
workplace conditions and opportunities for 
workers to associate freely and bargain col- 
lectively. 

The United States has been developing 
this program in close consultation with the 
countries of the region and with other 
donor countries. Last July, we joined with 
Canada, Mexico and Venezuela to launch a 
multilateral action program for the region. 
It was agreed that each country would de- 
velop its own program but within a multi- 
lateral consultative framework. Mexico and 
Venezuela are operating an oil facility for 
the Caribbean Basin. Canada is more than 
doubling its aid. The program I am present- 
ing today is our contribution. 

We have worked carefully with both gov- 
ernment officials and the private sector in 
the Basin countries to assess their needs and 
their own priorities. We have also consulted 
with other potential donors, including Co- 
lombia, as well as multilateral development 
institutions. This program is part of an over- 
all coordinated effort by countries within 
and outside the region. Its structure will 
ensure not only that our own actions will be 
effective, but that their impact will be mul- 
tiplied by the efforts of many others. 

The program is based on integrated and 
mutually-reinforcing measures in the fields 
of trade, investment and financial assist- 
ance: 

—Its centerpiece is the offer of one-way 
free trade. I am requesting authority to 
eliminate duties on all imports from the 
Basin except textiles and apparel items sub- 
ject to textile agreements. The only other 
limitation will be for sugar; as long as a 
sugar price support program is in effect, 
duty-free imports of sugar will be permitted 
only up to specified ceilings. Safeguards will 
be available to U.S. industries seriously in- 
jured by increased Basin imports. Rules of 
origin will be liberal to encourage invest- 
ment but will require a minimum amount 
of local content (25 percent). I will desig- 
nate beneficiary countries taking into ac- 
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count such factors as the countries’ self-help 
policies. 

—I am proposing an extension of the 10 
percent tax credit that now applies only to 
domestic investment to new equity invest- 
ments in qualifying Caribbean Basin coun- 
tries. A country would qualify for the bene- 
fit for a period of five years by entering 
into a bilateral executive agreement with 
the U.S. to exchange information for tax ad- 
ministration purposes. 

—I am requesting a supplemental appro- 
priation for the FY 1982 foreign assistance 
program in the amount of $350 million in 
emergency economic assistance. This assist- 
ance will help make possible financing of 
critical imports for the private sector in 
Basin countries experiencing a severe credit 
crunch. I expect to allocate the emergency 
supplemental in the region as follows: 

El Salvador: $128 million. El Salvador’s 
economy is in desperate straits. The insur- 
gents have used every tactic of terrorism to 
try to destroy it. El Salvador desperately 
needs as much assistance to stimulate pro- 
duction and employment as we can pru- 
dently provide while also helping other 
countries of the region. 

Costa Rica: $70 million. Costa Rica has a 
long tradition of democracy which is now 
being tested by the turmoil of its economy. 
Once Costa Rica has embarked on a recov- 
ery plan, it will need significant assistance 
to succeed in restoring investor confidence 
and credit to its hard-hit private sector. 

Honduras: $35 million. The poorest coun- 
try in the Central American region, Hondu- 
ras faces severe balance of payments con- 
straints, spawned primarily from falling 
prices of major exports and rising import 
costs. 

Jamaica: $50 million. Jamaica’s recovery 
is under way but continued success is still 
heavily dependent on further quick-disburs- 
ing assistance to overcome a shortage of for- 
eign exchange for raw materials and spare 
parts. 

Dominican Republic: $40 million. The 
Dominican Republic is attempting to adjust 
to drastically-reduced economic activity 
brought on primarily by falling prices of its 
major export crop (sugar) and heavy de- 
pendence on imported oil. Critical econom- 
ic reforms must take place in a difficult 
political climate as elections grow near. 


Once the free trade provisions go into 
effect, the Dominican Republic will also re- 
ceive as a result of the duty-free quota for 
its sugar exports immediate benefits going 
beyond the $40 million indicated here. 

Eastern Caribbean: $10 million. Econom- 
ic stagnation has dried up investment and 
strangled development in these island mini- 
states where unemployment is a particular 
problem, especially among youths. 

Belize: $10 million. Newly-independent 
Belize faces a perilous economic situation 
brought on by falling sugar prices and stag- 
nant growth. Belize needs short-term assist- 
ance as a bridge to the development of its 
own considerable natural resources. 

Haiti: $5 million. Illegal immigration 
from Haiti is spurred by stagnant economic 
activity and a credit-starved private sector 
in a country already desperately poor. 

Latin American Regional/American Insti- 
tute for Labor Development (AIFLD): $2 
million. Free labor movements, assisted by 
our small AIFLD programs, can be the un- 
derpinning of a healthy private sector and 
its ability to expand and grow, leading the 
region to stable social and economic prog- 
ress. 

In a separate action I am also requesting 
action on the economic assistance program 
for FY 1983. This includes $664 million in 
economic assistance for the Caribbean 
Basin. This program will be directed largely 
into longer-term programs aimed at remov- 
ing basic impediments to growth. Although 
not a part of the legislation which I am 
transmitting today, the FY 1983 aid request 
is an integral part of our overall program 
for the Caribbean Basin. We cannot think 
of this program as a one-time injection of 
U.S. interest and effort. If it is to succeed it 
must be a sustained commitment over a 
number of years. I strongly urge the Con- 
gress to approve this request in full. 

In addition to these legislative requests, I 
am directing the following actions, which 
are within the discretion of the Executive 
Branch: 

—We will extend more favorable treat- 
ment to Caribbean Basin textile and appar- 
el exports within the context of our overall 
textile policy. 

—We will seek to negotiate bilateral in- 
vestment treaties with interested countries. 
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—We will work with multilateral develop- 
ment banks and the private sector to devel- 
op insurance facilities to supplement 
OPIC’s political risk insurance coverage for 
U.S. investors. 

—The U.S. Export-Import Bank will 
expand protection, where its lending crite- 
ria allow, for short-term credit from U.S. 
banks, as well as local commercial banks, to 
Caribbean Basin private sectors for critical 
imports. 

—With the governments and private sec- 
tors of interested countries, we will develop 
private sector strategies for each country. 
These strategies will coordinate and focus 
development efforts of local business, U.S. 
firms, private voluntary organizations, the 
U.S. Government, and Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The strategies will seek new 
investment and employment opportunities 
and will also seek to remove impediments 
to growth including lack of marketing skills, 
trained manpower, poor regional transport, 
and inadequate infrastructure. 

Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands 
have a long-standing special relationship 
with the United States. Their development 
must be enhanced by our policy toward the 
rest of the region. We have consulted close- 


ly with Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
about the Caribbean Basin Initiative and 
the legislation I am requesting today will 
reflect Puerto Rican and Virgin Island in- 
terests in many important ways. 

—The Accelerated Cost Recovery System 


(ACRS) and the Investment Tax Credit 
(ITC) will be extended to property used by 
companies operating in Puerto Rico and the 
U.S. Virgin Islands. Similar benefits will be 
available to other U.S. possessions. 

—Excise taxes on all imported rum will 
be transferred to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

—Inputs into Caribbean Basin production 
from Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands will be considered domestic inputs 
from Caribbean Basin countries for pur- 
poses of the rules of origin. 

—Industries in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands will have access to the same 
safeguards provisions as mainland indus- 
tries. 

In addition, we will support proposed leg- 
islation which will permit products from the 
Virgin Islands whose foreign content does 
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not exceed 70 percent to receive duty-free 
treatment. At present the maximum foreign 
content permitted is 50 percent. 

To further the integrated agricultural de- 
velopment of the Caribbean Basin, we will 
make greater use of the agricultural and 
forestry research, extension and training 
facilities of the Federal Government and 
those of Puerto Rico and the United States 
Virgin Islands, especially the tropical agri- 
cultural research facility at Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. 

All these elements in the Caribbean Basin 
program are inextricably linked together, 
and to the fundamental objective of helping 
our neighbors help themselves. A key prin- 
ciple of the program is to encourage a more 
productive, competitive and dynamic pri- 
vate sector, and thereby provide the jobs, 
goods and services which the people of the 
Basin need for a better life for themselves 
and their children. All the elements of this 
program are designed to help establish the 
conditions under which a free and competi- 
tive private sector can flourish. 

Most countries in the Basin already recog- 
nize that they must reform many of their 
economic policies and structures in pro- 
found and sometimes painful ways in order 
to take advantage of the new economic op- 
portunities of this program. We—the 
United States and other outside donors— 
can offer assistance and support, but only 
the people in the Basin themselves can 
make this program work. 

Some of the benefits of this program will 
take considerable time to mature; others 
are designed to have an immediate effect. 
But the challenge is already upon us; the 
time to begin is now. I urge the Congress to 
act with maximum speed. 

I also urge the Congress to consider very 
carefully any changes in this program. The 
actions in trade, aid and investment are 
inter-related. Each supports the other, so 
that together they comprise a real spur 
toward the entrepreneurial dynamism 
which the area so badly needs. A significant 
weakening in any of them could undermine 
the whole program. 

In the Caribbean Basin, we seek above all 
to support those values and principles that 
shape the proud heritage of this Nation and 
this Hemisphere. With the help of this Con- 
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gress, we shall see these values not only 
survive but triumph in a Caribbean Basin 
which is a community of peace, freedom 
and prosperity. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 17, 1982. 


Note: The text of the proposed bill and a 
section-by-section analysis is included in 
the White House press release. 


Visit of Prime Minister Charles J. 
Haughey of Ireland 


Remarks at a Luncheon Honoring the 
Prime Minister. March 17, 1982 

The President. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Haughey, honored guests, sons and daugh- 
ters of Ireland—and all those of you who 
wish you were: [Laughter] 

Last year, I celebrated this important day 
lunching at the home of the Irish Ambassa- 
dor. I'd only been at my current job for a 
short while, and your Ambassador, Mr. 
Prime Minister, presented me a scroll de- 
tailing my family tree. I imagine he thought 
that if I was assured of my Irish ancestry, 
I'd be more confident I could handle the 
job. [Laughter] 

Well, it’s been a good year, although 
there have been problems. Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, you and I have something in common: 
We both have to deal with legislative bodies 
which are led by an Irish Speaker. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Seriously, so many of our citizens have 
family trees with roots in the Emerald Isle. 
This was brought home to me during an 
unfortunate incident, which took place 
shortly after St. Patrick’s Day last year. Out- 
side the Washington Hilton Hotel some 
shots rang out, and four of us were hit— 
Thomas Delahanty, a fine police officer 
who’s with us today, and Timothy McCar- 
thy, a member of the Secret Service detail 
who deliberately placed himself between 
me and the gunman, and Jim Brady, a 
friend and trusted adviser. Now, it doesn’t 
take a genealogist to figure out the ethnic 


origin of all of us who wounded. 
[Laughter] 

Irishmen and their descendants have 
always played a significant role in America’s 
history. Some of our most fiery patriots, the 
ones who inspired the colonies on to 
independence, were of Irish blood. Now, 
some historians might suggest they were 
trying to settle a score with England. | 
don’t know why anyone should think such a 
thing. [Laughter] The truth is, there are 
few people on this planet whose hearts 
burn more with a flame of freedom than do 
the Irish. And maybe that’s why so many 
were moved to come here and be part of 
our noble experiment. In a world awash 
with dictatorships and despotism, we can be 
proud that Ireland and the United States 
remain dedicated to the principles of liber- 
ty. 

I want to congratulate you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, on your recent election and 
pledge to you an amicable and trusting rela- 
tionship between us. 

Now, just a moment ago, the Minority 
Leader of the House, Congressman Michel, 
just came up and presented me with a shil- 
lelagh, and the suggestion was made that I 
might use it to get legislation through the 
Congress. [Laughter] Now, that’s one of the 
few things I hadn’t thought of, Mr. Prime 
Minister. If you’ve got any pointers in the 
use of this, I'd be most grateful. [Laughter] 

Nancy and I are pleased to have you join 
us on this special day. It’s grand to have you 
here in this house, which I might add was 
designed by another of Erin’s sons, as was 
the Great Seal of our Nation. And now, I 
would ask all of you to join with me in a 
toast to our honored guests, Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Haughey. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I 
would like to thank you for your kind words 
of welcome and for the warmth and splen- 
dor of your hospitality. My wife and I and 
the members of our party are overwhelmed 
by the friendliness and cordiality shown to 
us on this short visit to your great country. 

I could offer by way, perhaps, of recom- 
pense, that if you have any great trouble, 
Mr. President, with the Irish Speaker, I 
could offer you my assistance, borne from 
years of experience with dealing with diffi- 
cult Irish Speakers. [Laughter] 


were 
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For any Irishman, it is an exceptional 
honor to be received in this house which, as 
you've said, Mr. President, was designed by 
an Irishman and is in itself a symbol of the 
manner in which the history of our two 
countries is woven together. To be received 
in the White House by a President who 
bears an Irish name and cherishes his Irish 
heritage is a unique and special experience. 

The United States, Mr. President, was the 
first nation in the world’s history to be 
founded on a dream. And it was a dream 
which over the years has comingled with 
reality—sometimes as dreams will, outshin- 
ing it, and at other times, again fading away 
from it. But in those valleys which all na- 
tions experience, when the reality has 
seemed to fail a dream, there have not 


been wanting great statesmen and men of 


courage to reshape the destinies of this land 
and to recall their countrymen to the 
brightness of the original vision. And if the 
United States has been for its citizens ideal 
in fact, dream and reality, so it has been for 
millions of Irish men and women also. 

I need hardly remind a St. Patrick’s Day 
gathering of that deep wish for a new life 
across the sea which for so long sustained so 
many of our countrymen, or of the count- 
less thousands who came to these shores in 
sorrow and bewilderment and found what 
they had scarcely dared to hope for—found 
that their own personal individual dream 
had at last come true. But though they 
made their own of this great new land, they 
rarely severed their ties with home. And 
the letter from America has entered deep 
as folklore and as fact into the Irish con- 
sciousness, into our literature, our tales of 
the past, our family memories. 

And because those who came here wrote 
home so faithfuily, more than any other 
people in Europe, we dreamed the Ameri- 
can dream and shared the American reality 
along with you. The ancient nation of Ire- 
land, emerging in this century into a 
modern state, has been founded on those 
same ideals which you were the first to set 
forth. Wolfe Tone, the first Irish political 
thinker to conceive the dream of an Irish 
Republic where all whom God had created 
equal should be recognized as equal, all 
whom God had created free should really 
be free, was deeply influenced by the fact 
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that there was already in existence beyond 
the sea a great new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to equality. 

From that day to this, as we dreamed our 
dream and fought to establish a republic 
dedicated to equality, we have always 
turned to you as a source of vision and help. 

The greater part of the island of Ireland 
today has become a modern state, where all 
are free and equal before the law, where 
bigotry and discrimination have faded 
away, and sectarianism holds no place in 
our laws, our constitution, or our daily lives. 

And in speaking of these things to Ameri- 
cans, I know the sympathy and understand- 
ing they will evoke. For no man can speak 
of freedom and equality to Americans with- 
out striking chords—of the lamps burning 
in the belfries of New England, of those 
farmers that stood by the bridge at Con- 
cord, or of the great document that the 
Founding Fathers composed at Philadel- 
phia. 

But there’s one thing we Irish have not 
yet achieved and of which we are constant- 
ly reminded everywhere we go in this great 
Capital City, where the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and his struggle to save the 
American union and to avoid the partition 
of his country are so beautifully and so 
splendidly commemorated. 

Whereas Lincoln sought to prevent the 
partition of his country, we are seeking to 
bring to an end the partition of ours. And 
the obstacles to that goal are in part the 
age-old ones which so nearly sundered the 
young United States—misunderstanding, ig- 
norance, prejudice, suspicion, and fear. 

We have pledged ourselves to overcom- 
ing these obstacles to further the reconcile- 
ment of the two great traditions of our 
island—to give unto that end any pledge 
that may be sought, any guarantee that may 
be thought necessary, and to making unas- 
sailable constitutional arrangements for 
those in the northern part of Ireland who 
may feel a special need for such provisions. 

Irish people everywhere yearn for that 
day when their country will finally find 
peace and justice in unity, and they, in 
their turn, in their land, will create a “shin- 
ing city on a hill.” 
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With the good will of that worldwide 
Irish spiritual empire which is stronger here 
in the United States of America than any- 
where else, the Irish Government will do all 
we can through the Anglo-Irish process, or 
any other forum, to achieve that historic 
purpose. 

In the noble words of Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address, inscribed on the walls of 
his beautiful memorial in this city, the work 
we are engaged upon is to “bind up the 
nation’s wounds.” Countless millions of ordi- 
nary Irish men and women have by their 
labor and their sacrifice contributed to the 
power and the stature of this great Ameri- 
can Republic, and in their name, I look con- 
fidently for support and encouragement for 
our endeavors in Ireland today. 

Ireland holds a special place in the affec- 
tions of millions of Americans. And it is my 
hope that that feeling will inform American 
policy and actions and ensure that the en- 
couragement of Irish unity ranks high 
among her international objectives. There is 
much to be done. And the first thing is that 
Britain be encouraged to seek more posi- 
tively and persuade more actively a change 
in attitudes and outlooks, which would pave 
the way for unity and so enable her final 
withdrawal from Ireland to take place with 
honor and dignity. 

We in Ireland know, Mr. President, that 
your regard for our country is no mere sen- 
timental attachment to your Irish roots, but 
that you have a sympathetic and concerned 
interest in Ireland and in -her problems. 
This is hardly surprising in one whose an- 
cestors played their own part in Ireland’s 
history. The Reagans were, and I quote 
from their motto, “The Defenders of the 
Hills.” And for more than seven centuries, 
against all comers, they held the only pass 
through their territory of Y Regan in the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains. They held it 
against friend and foe. And the English, at 
one stage in their long and unsuccessful ef- 
forts to conquer our country, paid the 
O’Reagans a great compliment. Their com- 
manders, methodical men, prepared and 
sent to London, maps on which were 
marked the names of the most redoubtable 
Irish chieftans, those from whom the 
strongest resistance was to be expected. 

I have brought with me such a map, 


dating from the 16th century, and showing 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains and the uncon- 
quered territory of the O’Reagans. I present 
it to you, Ronald Reagan, defender of the 
hills, President of the United States of 
America, and friend of Ireland. 

The President. Mr. Prime Minister, I 
thank you very much. I realize that I’m 
going to be threatened with investigation of 
my income tax if I don’t at least share it 
with Don Regan. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, before—we’re going to have 

entertainment here, and I know you're 
going to love it, because I’ve heard these 
two wonderful artists before—but I also 
mention that while government is often 
very lacking in timing, not this time. Yester- 
day, we swore in, to be effective as of 
today, our new Ambassador to Ireland, Pete 
Dailey. 
[At this point, Frank Patterson, tenor, ac- 
companied by Eily O’Grady on the piano 
and Irish harp, presented a program of 
Irish songs. The President then resumed 
speaking with a reference to the fact that 
he wasn’t using a microphone. 

If he didn’t need one, I'll try it without 
one, too. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have been 
hearing Frank Patterson, and Eily O’Grady 
at the harp and the piano. And in another 
part, the major part of their lives, they are 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Patterson. And they’re 
renowned throughout Europe and _ their 
own country. They have recorded, if you’re 
interested in hearing that again. I’m not 
only grateful to them for being here, giving 
of their wonderful talent to us, but grateful 
that you sang this other song after “Danny 
Boy,” because if you’d stopped on “Danny 
Boy,” I wouldn’t have been able to talk. 
[Laughter] We were very, very moved in 
the audience here. But we're grateful to 
you, and we're honored by your presence. 

Thank you so very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:16 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

Prior to the luncheon, the President and 
the Prime Minister held a meeting in the 
Oval Office. 
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National Advisory Committee for 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Edward N. Gladish as a 
Member. March 17, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Edward N. Gladish to be a 
member of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Oceans and Atmosphere for a 3-year 
term. He would succeed Peter Emerson. 

He is currently manager, Land Services, 
at Champlin Petroleum Co., in Long Beach, 
a subsidiary of Union Pacific Corp. He was 
executive officer of the California State 
Lands Commission in 1973-1974. He was 
on the State Advisory Board for the U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management in 1974. He 
also served as deputy director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Commerce. In 1973 
he served on the Outer Continental Shelf 
Scientific Advisory Board and as a State 
representative on the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission. 

Mr. Gladish graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California (B.S., 1953) and Dartmouth 
College (Tuck Executive Program, 1979). 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. He was 
born March 29, 1930. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


Statement by the President. 
March 17, 1982 


St. Patrick’s Day reminds us of the power 
of joy. It is a day when spirits are lifted, 
when millions join together in friendship, 
when strangers greet each other with affec- 
tion. 


The spell cast on us by a small island 
3,000 miles away began more than a cen- 
tury ago when Irish immigrants first came 
to this land—~immigrants whose sweat and 
labor built our economy, whose hearts and 
minds shaped our literary and intellectual 
history, whose smiles and mirth gave us the 


gift of laughter, whose conscience and 
spirituality reminded us of the importance 
of religious faith in our lives. 

Today all Americans—of Irish descent 
and honorary Irish descent—celebrate one 
of the happiest days of the year in our 
country, a day marked by peace, friendship, 
and harmony. 

Yet today, our thoughts cannot be entire- 
ly joyful. We who owe so much to the “land 
across the Irish sea” cannot help but reflect 
on a tragic irony: Northern Ireland is trou- 
bled by conflict and violence. We in Amer- 
ica who owe so much to our kinsmen of 
both Irish and British heritage, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, can never be indifferent 
to the problem of violence in Northern Ire- 
land. That is why we seek to contribute in 
any way we can to a lasting, peaceful solu- 
tion that will bring to an end years of con- 
flict and violence. 

The 12 months since last St. Patrick’s Day 
have brought both hope and sorrow in 
Northern Ireland. There have been grounds 
for optimism for the future. The level of 
violence continued its generally downward 
trend. In this country, U.S. law enforcement 
authorities confiscated a large number of 
weapons intended for terrorist hands in Ire- 
land. Perhaps most important, despite the 
sorrows of the past year, there are signs 
that the climate has improved for moderate 
political solutions. 

We will continue to stand by our policy: 
to urge the parties in Northern Ireland to 
come together for a just solution and to 
condemn all acts of terrorism and violence. 
We believe a lasting solution can be found 
only through a process of reconciliation be- 
tween the two traditions in Northern Ire- 
land and between Britain and Ireland. We 
encourage and applaud such efforts. We 
particularly welcome the British and Irish 
Governments’ widening of the framework 
of their cooperation to this end. 

But as much as we wish for a just and 
peaceful settlement, we in the United 
States cannot chart a course for the people 
of Northern Ireland. If solutions are to 
endure, they must come from the people 
themselves. 

We stand unalterably opposed to the 
forces of violence and discord in Northern 
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Ireland which obstruct the process of recon- 
ciliation so necessary to peace. Those who 
advocate violence or engage in terrorism 
will have no welcome in the United States. 


Last year, I called on all Americans to 
question closely any appeal for financial or 
other aid from groups involved in the 
Northern Ireland conflict to ensure that 
contributions do not end up in the hands of 
those who perpetuate violence, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Today, I renew that re- 
quest. Continued violence, even by a mis- 
guided few, can only frustrate the desire for 
peace of the overwhelming majority of the 
entire community of Northern Ireland. 


As we look to the future, we can be 
proud that the United States already is 
making an important contribution toward 
economic and social progress in Ireland. We 
are proud of our role in strengthening the 
Irish economy. There are over 300 Ameri- 
can companies with manufacturing plants 
in Ireland. This investment by American in- 
dustry shows a clear commitment to a 
future based on peace and well-being for 
the people who live in Ireland, North and 
South. 


This administration will maintain the U.S. 
commitment to facilitate growth of addi- 
tional job-creating investment, investment 
that will benefit all the people of Ireland. In 
the meantime, we encourage the American 
private sector to continue to assist in creat- 
ing more job opportunities in Ireland. 


In affirming these principles of our policy 
toward Northern Ireland, I wish to add my 
appreciation and support for the many true 
friends of Ireland in this country, in the 
Congress and among the public, who con- 
tinue to speak out against violence and in 
support of peace and reconciliation. Their 
efforts are among the most important con- 
tributions to the cause of peace in Northern 
Ireland, and I join them in the prayer that 
our hopes will soon be realized. It is by 
assisting in commercial development, com- 
bating terrorism, and encouraging the proc- 
ess of peaceful reconciliation that we in 
America can do our part to bring peace to 
Northern Ireland. 


Department of State 





Nomination of Gregory J. Newell To Be an 


Assistant Secretary for International 


Organization Affairs. March 17, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gregory J. Newell to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs. He would succeed EI- 
liott Abrams. 

Mr. Newell is currently Special Assistant 
to the President and Director of Schedul- 
ing. He was deputy administrative assistant 
to Governor Richard Thornburgh of Penn- 
sylvania in 1979-1980. He served as a con- 
sultant to Senator Robert Dole of Kansas 
and also to the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1978-1979. 

In 1977-1978 Mr. Newell served as an 
evaluation coordinator to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute Testing Center of the Lan- 
guage Training Mission of The Church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


He was Staff Assistant to President Gerald 
Ford in 1975-1977. He served at the White 
House as an advance representative and as- 
sisted in arrangements for Presidential 
travel and scheduling. 

In 1974-1975 Mr. Newell was a planning 
analyst with the Alexander Hamilton Life 
Insurance Corporation of America. He 
worked on selected political campaigns 
throughout the country in 1972-1974. He 
served a full-time missionary for The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
from 1968-1971, assigned to France, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. 

He attended Brigham Young University 
(Provo and Hawaii campuses). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, Va. He was born August 30, 1949. 


International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission 


Appointment of Three Commissioners of 


the United States Section. 


March 17, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following persons to be 
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Commissioners of the United States Section 
of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission: 

Robert McVey, who would succeed Harry L. 
Rietze. He is currently Director, National 
Marine Fisheries Service, NOAA, Department 
of Commerce. He has been serving in this posi- 
tion since 1980. Prior to his appointment as 
Director, he served as Deputy Director in 
Alaska for 10 years. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Juneau, Alaska. He was 
born February 2, 1932. 

Elmer E. Rasmuson, who has been serving as 
chairman of the board, National Bank of 
Alaska, Commissioner, INPFC. He was mayor 
of the city of Anchorage in 1964-1967. He was 
president of the National Bank of Alaska in 
1943-1966. He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1930; A.M., 1935). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Anchorage. 
He was born February 15, 1909. 


Robert M. Thornstenson, who is currently chair- 
man of the board, Icicle Seafood, Inc., in Seat- 
tle, Wash. He was president, Petersburg Fisher- 
ies, Inc.; director, Alaska State Chamber of 
Commerce; member, State of Alaska Invest- 
ment Committee; and adviser, National Bank 
of Alaska, in 1965-1980. He was vice president 
of production for Alaska Operation with Pacific 
American Fisheries in Bellingham, Wash., in 
1958-1965. He graduated from the University 
of Washington (B.A., 1956). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Seattle, Wash. He 
was born December 23, 1931. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Becky Norton Dunlop as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Director of the Office of Cabinet 

Affairs. March 17, 1982 





The President today appointed Becky 
Norton Dunlop as Special Assistant to the 


President and Director of the Office of 
Cabinet Affairs. The office coordinates 
Cabinet-related activities, including Cabinet 
and Cabinet Council meetings. Mrs. Dunlop 
will report to Craig L. Fuller, Assistant to 
the President for Cabinet Affairs. She suc- 
ceeds T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr., who has 
moved to the personal staff of Counsellor to 
the President Edwin Meese III. 
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Mrs. Dunlop is currently Deputy Director 
of the Office of Presidential Personnel and 
has served in that office for the previous 
year. Prior to joining the Reagan adminis- 
tration in 1981, Mrs. Dunlop was president 
of Century Communications, Inc., which 
she founded in 1977. She was associated 
with the American Conservative Union 
from 1973 to 1980, completing her service 
as assistant executive director and consult- 
ant to the board. She was also involved in 
the Reagan campaigns of 1976 and 1980. 

A native of Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Dunlop 
is a 1973 graduate of Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. She is married to George S. 
Dunlop and currently resides in Arlington, 
Va. She was born October 2, 1951. 


Federal Procurement Reforms 





Executive Order 12352. March 17, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
ensure effective and efficient spending of 
public funds through fundamental reforms 
in Government procurement, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. To make procurement more 
effective in support of mission accomplish- 
ment, the heads of executive agencies en- 
gaged in the procurement of products and 
services from the private sector shall: 

(a) Establish programs to reduce adminis- 
trative costs and other burdens which the 
procurement function imposes on the Fed- 
eral Government and the private sector. 
Each program shall take into account the 
need to eliminate unnecessary agency pro- 
curement regulations, paperwork, reporting 
requirements, solicitation provisions, con- 
tract clauses, certifications, and other ad- 
ministrative procedures. Private sector 
views on needed changes should be solicit- 
ed as appropriate; 

(b) Strengthen the review of programs to 
balance individual program neéeds against 
mission priorities and available resources; 

(c) Ensure timely satisfaction of mission 
needs at reasonable prices by establishing 
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criteria to improve the effectiveness of pro- 
curement systems; 

(d) Establish criteria for enhancing effec- 
tive competition and limiting noncompeti- 
tive actions. These criteria shall seek to im- 
prove competition by such actions as elimi- 
nating unnecessary Government specifica- 
tions and simplifying those that must be re- 
tained, expanding the purchase of available 
commercial goods and services, and, where 
practical, using functionally-oriented specifi- 
cations or otherwise describing Govern- 
ment needs so as to permit greater latitude 
for private sector response; 

(e) Establish programs to simplify small 
purchases and minimize paperwork bur- 
dens imposed on the private sector, particu- 
larly small businesses; 

(f) Establish administrative procedures to 
ensure that contractors, especially 
businesses, receive timely payment; 

(g) Establish clear lines of contracting au- 
thority and accountability; ; 

(h) Establish career management pro- 
grams, covering the full range of personnel 
management functions, that will result in a 
highly qualified, well managed professional 
procurement work force; and 

(i) Designate a Procurement Executive 
with agency-wide responsibility to oversee 
development of procurement systems, 
evaluate system performance in accordance 
with approved criteria, enhance career 
management of the procurement work 
force, and certify to the agency head that 
procurement systems meet approved crite- 
ria. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, and the Ad- 
ministrator for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration shall continue 
their joint efforts to consolidate their 
common procurement regulations into a 
single simplified Federal Acquisition Regu- 
lation (FAR)-by the end of calendar year 
1982. 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, in consultation with 
the heads of executive agencies, shall 
ensure that personnel policies and classifica- 
tion standards meet the needs of executive 
agencies for a professional procurement 
work force. 

Sec. 4. The Director of the Office of Man- 


small 


agement and Budget, through the Office of 


Federal Procurement Policy as appropriate, 
shall work jointly with the heads of execu- 
tive agencies to provide broad policy guid- 
ance and overall leadership necessary to 
achieve procurement reform, encompass- 
ing: 

(a) Identifying desirable Government- 
wide procurement system criteria, such as 
minimum requirements for training and ap- 
pointing contracting officers; 

(b) Facilitating the resolution of conflict- 
ing views among those agencies having reg- 
ulatory authority with respect to Govern- 
ment-wide procurement regulations; 

(c) Assisting executive agencies in stream- 
lining guidance for procurement processes; 

(d) Assisting in the development of crite- 
ria for procurement career management 
programs; 

(e) Facilitating interagency coordination 
of common procurement reform efforts; 

(f) Identifying major inconsistencies in 
law and policies relating to procurement 
which impose unnecessary burdens on the 
private sector and Federal procurement of- 
ficials; and, following coordination with ex- 
ecutive agencies, submitting necessary legis- 
lative initiatives for the resolution of such 
inconsistencies; and 

(g) Reviewing agency implementation of 
the provisions of this Executive Order and 
keeping me informed of progress and ac- 
complishments. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 17, 1982. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:37 p.m., March 18, 1982) 
Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 18. 


Foreign and Military Affairs 


Remarks Announcing Nominees for Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force and Chief of Naval 
Operations and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. March 18, 1982 


Announcement 


The President. The other day, I made an 
announcement of the appointment of Gen- 
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eral John W. Vessey as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We have two more 
announcements to make this morning that 
I'm very proud and happy to announce. 
The first is that, as Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations is Admiral James Watkins, and the 
Chief of the Air Force will be Captain 
Charles—or General—{/aughing|—that was 
Freudian; I was a captain—{/aughter|—Gen- 
eral Charles Gabriel. 

These men have great records of service 
to their country, and I’m more than proud 
and confident of what this is going to mean 
in the caliber of our Armed Services to 
have these gentlemen serving. And I| shall 
certainly be seeking their advice at every 
opportunity. 

Mr. Secretary? 

I know what the photographers were 
wanting, General—you know, their motion- 
ing there. They don’t like gaps. They want 
us to stand close together. [Laughter] 


Soviet Announcement on Missile 
Deployment 


Q. Mr. President, any new word on 
whether Mr. Brezhnev meant that he was 
going to put missiles in Cuba? 

The President. No, as | said yesterday or 
the day before, we’re studying all the impli- 
cations in that. But as I also said then, we 
have an easy answer. If he really means he 
wants a lessening of the tension over nu- 
clear weapons, well, all he has to do is join 
us in Geneva in the elimination of nuclear, 
intermediate-range weapons in all of 
Europe. 


Defense Budget 


Q. Has Secretary Weinberger come up 


defense 
could 


efficiencies in the 
proposal—{inaudible|—that 


with some 
budget 
be cut? 

Secretary Weinberger. We'd like to think 
we have, yes. And we've reported those to 
the Congress. 

Q. Is that going to result in significant 
savings in the defense budget? 

The President. Well, there have been sig- 
nificant savings already—which the Secre- 
tary, in his quiet way, just made without 
grandstanding about them—or the budget 
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would have had bigger figures right now 
that they would have had to ask for. 


But in addition to that, we have appealed 
to the civilian sector, the business and in- 
dustrial sector, for task forces who are going 
to be able to come in to all of our agencies 
and go all the way down into those things 
that it would be impossible for just one 
person in charge of an agency to see, and 
find out where there are areas that modern 
business practices might update and make 
more efficient government operations. 


Poland 


Q. Mr. President, is there anything we 
can do about Poland now to relieve the 
tension there or to secure Welesa’s release? 


The President. We're constantly review- 
ing what we are doing, and talking with our 
allies in Europe on the various steps that 
we can take. I wouldn’t be able to speculate 
now, but I don’t like to discuss options 
anyway as to whether there are additional 
things that we can do. But we're going to 
do everything we can. 

The Press. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:30 a.m. to reporters assembled in the Oval 
Office at the White House. 


Department of the Air Force 





Nomination of Gen. Charles A. Gabriel To 
Be Chief of Staff. March 18, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gen. Charles A. Gabriel to 
be Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force. He would succeed Gen. Lew Allen, 
Jr., whose term expires June 30, 1982. 

General Gabriel has been serving as 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
Air Forces in Europe and concurrently as 
Commander in Chief for Allied Air Forces 
Central Europe since July 1980. He was 
Deputy Chief of Staff of Operations, Plans 
and Readiness, Headquarters U.S. Air 
Force, from April 1979 to July 1980. He 
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was Deputy Commander, U.S. Forces 
Korea, and Deputy Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command, in Seoul, South 
Korea, in 1977-1979. In 1975-1977, he was 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, Tacti- 
cal Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, 
Va. General Gabriel served as Deputy Di- 
rector for Operational Forces and Deputy 
Director of Operations, Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Oper- 
ations, Headquarters U.S. Air Force, in 
1972-1975. He is a combat veteran of both 
Korea and Vietnam. 

He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y., in 1950. He is 
married and has two children. He was born 
January 21, 1928, in Lincolnton, N.C. 


Department of the Navy 


Nomination of Adm. James D. Watkins To 
Be Chief of Naval Operations. 
March 18, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Adm. James D. Watkins to 
be Chief of Naval Operations. He would 
succeed Adm. Thomas B. Hayward, whose 
term expires June 30, 1982. 

Admiral Watkins is presently serving as 
Commander in Chief of our Pacific Fleet. 
He was Vice Chief of Naval Operations, be- 
ginning in April 1979. In September 1978, 
he was ordered to duty as Commander, 
Sixth Fleet, also assuming NATO duties as 
Commander, Naval Striking and Support 
Forces Southern Europe. In April 1975, he 
was appointed Deputy Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations for Manpower and Chief of Naval 
Personnel. In September 1973, he was or- 
dered to duty as Commander, Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Group 1, subsequently commanding 
Cruiser-Destroyer Force, U.S. Seventh 
Fleet, as well as a surface task group which 
deployed to the Indian Ocean in 1974. 

He graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1949. He is married and 
has six children. He was born March 7, 
1927, in Alhambra, Calif. 


National Association of Manufacturers 





Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Washington Policy Meeting. 
March 18, 1982 





Chairman Williams, I thank you very 
much, President Trowbridge, Vice President 
Rittgers and the other officials of your or- 
ganization, and even a couple of members 
of my own administration here: 

You know, with regard to that melon, I 
have often said that in the business that I 
used to be in, if you didn’t sing or dance, 
you wound up as an after-dinner speaker. 
And I’ve been on the mashed potato circuit 
for a great many years—luncheon speaker, 
after-dinner speaker, and so forth. And usu- 
ally, you got to eat at the same time that 
you were doing that chore. But in this new 


job, I’ve found out, I’m not going to get 


that melon or anything else. They’re run 
ning me out of here as soon as I finish 
talking. [Laughter] 

But I’m especially delighted to be here 
today. It’s not just that I’ve had the privi- 
lege many times during the past few dec- 
ades of addressing the NAM audiences, | 
also have vivid recollections of the 1950's 
and 1960’s, when you were one of the few 
business groups speaking out forcefully 
against America’s disastrous drift towards 
bigger and bigger government. For many 
years, your Washington representatives led 
a lonely challenge against the policies of 
tax-and-tax and spend-and-spend, that were 
once the watchwords of Washington 
wisdom, passwords to success in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

We've come a long way together since 
those days. It’s all changed now with the 
speed of a Bob Feller fastball or a Reggie 


Jackson homer. And I just dated myself by 


bringing up the name of my friend Bob 
Feller. [Laughter] 

Today in Washington, the talk is of the 
danger of Federal spending, deficit financ- 
ing, and bureaucratic intrusion. The nightly 
news, the newspapers, and the journals are 
filled with stories and articles about the 
price we've paid for our years of budget- 
busting extravagance. 

And what extravagance it was. In the last 
10 years, Federal spending tripled. In the 
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last 5 years, tax revenues more than dou- 
bled. And today, the national debt stands at 
over a trillion dollars. We're now paying 
more than $100 billion in interest on that 
debt, and that’s more than the whole Fed- 
eral budget of just 20 years ago. 

The statistics tell a grim story. Between 
1976 and 1980, inflation more than dou- 
bled; the prime rate went up 220 percent. 
As we prepared to take office a little more 
than a year ago, the prime rate stood at an 
astounding 21% percent. Investment, sav- 
ings, and productivity were drying up, and 
it wasn't long before the recession—that 
freight train from the marshaling vards of 
liberal economics—hit us full force. Business 
confidence declined, and unemployment 
headed right for the roof. 

Even those statistics don’t tell the whole 
story—the human price we've paid: farmers 
facing foreclosures; businessmen staring at 
bankruptcy; ironworkers in Steubenville 
and autoworkers in Detroit and black teen- 
agers in Newark standing in unemployment 
lines; manufacturers and entrepreneurs like 
yourselves, whose drive, initiative, and con- 
fidence has transformed America into an 
economic giant, now facing growing frustra- 
tion and helplessness in the wake of a 
shrinking economy and a hostile business 
climate. 

These have been hard and costly lessons, 
but perhaps at last we've learned what you 
have in the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and what you were saying many 
years ago: That you can’t drink yourself 
sober or spend yourself rich, that you can’t 
prime the pump without pumping the 
prime, that you can’t give government all 
the running room it asks for without stam- 
peding the money supply and running up 
inflation and unemployment. 

Our administration has been reminding 
the American people that the economic 
mess we inherited last year and the reces- 
sion we're in now is the legacy of years of 
misguided policy. But we intend to do more 
than just point to the mistakes of the past. 

You know, I sometimes find myself re- 
membering a story they tell about that 
great baseball manager, Frankie Frisch. 
One day he sent a rookie out to play 
centerfield. The rookie dropped the first fly 
ball that was hit to him, let a grounder go 
between his feet, and when he did get his 
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hands on the ball, threw it to the wrong 
base. Frankie stormed out of the dugout, 
grabbed his glove, and said, “I'll show you 
how to play this position.” And the next 
batter slammed a drive right over second 
base. Frankie came in on it, missed it com- 
pletely, and fell down when he tried to 
chase it. He threw down his glove and 
yelled at the rookie, “You’ve got centerfield 
so fouled up, nobody can play it.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, we inherited many mistakes by 
others, but we’re not going to just bemoan 
the past. We think we’ve put together an 
imaginative, aggressive program for eco- 
nomic recovery. It’s already cut the rate of 
growth in Federal spending nearly in half, 
cut taxes for individuals and business by 
over $300 billion. We have indexed taxes to 
the rate of inflation, taking away 
government’s hidden incentive to inflate 
the currency, and cut the stifling increase 
in new Federal regulations by a third. 

In spite of this, our proposals weren’t 
even enacted into law before certain 
voices—the same voices that in the past had 
recommended the easy solutions of tax-and- 
tax and spend-and-spend—came up with 
more easy solutions. Rather than come to 
grips with the problems of excessive Feder- 
al spending, they urged us to once again 
make government bigger by increasing its 
revenue. There were suggestions that we 
rescind individual tax cuts or eliminate that 
truly historic reform of tax indexing. 

Now, let me be the first to say some of 
those suggestions came from those who 
were pertectiy sincere and troubled, as all of 
us are, by the projected size of the Federal 
deficit. But some of these suggestions also 
came from professional insiders, who have a 
vested interest in large bureaucracies and 
who think they’re protecting a political con- 
stituency by keeping it helplessly and per- 
manently dependent on government. 

None of this really surprised us. We knew 
when we came here that Washington was a 
company town; its real business is govern- 
ment, big government. That, of course, is 
true of any capital city. And that’s why we 
didn’t think the cure for what ails us can 
come from those who think the way to 
solve our deficit problem is by eliminating 
tax incentives. 
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As I mentioned in my State of the Union 
Address, tax revenues more than doubled 
since 1976 and yet, in that same period, our 
country ran up the largest series of deficits 
in its history. Tax revenues increased by 
$54 billion in 1980 alone and in 1980 the 
deficit was $60 billion. 

Secretary of the Treasury Don Regan put 
it very well the other day when he said 
that, “Raising taxes does not balance bud- 
gets; raising taxes makes spending easier. 
Tax increases simply give the Federal Gov- 
ernment more to spend on Federal pro- 
grams that create constituencies and then 
require even greater spending.” 

Well, I believe it was in a speech to your 
organization some years ago that I said, 
“Government doesn’t tax to get the money 
it needs; government always finds a need 
for the money it gets.” 

Increasing taxes only encourages govern- 
ment to continue its irresponsible spending 
habits. We can lecture it about extrava- 
gance till we’re blue in the face, or we can 
discipline it by cutting its allowance. Let 
me be honest with you, however, and tell 
you I have been a little disappointed lately 
with some in the business community 
who've forgotten that feeding more dollars 
to government is like feeding a stray pup. It 
just follows you home and sits on your door- 
step asking for more. [Laughter] 

Now, this Nation has serious economic 
problems, but we’re moving forward with a 
program we believe effectively addresses 
these problems. It has brought about revo- 
lutionary changes of enormous benefit to 
both individual Americans and to American 
businessmen. 

What we need now is not last-minute 
haggling or displays of blatant self-interest. 
We need the support that only America’s 
businessmen can give us. We need you to 
participate in our task forces on private 
sector initiatives and government cost cut- 
ting, but most of all, we need you to get on 
with the business of economic recovery, to 
look for imaginative ways to invest and 
grow and to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

From the very beginning, you in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers have 
supported this administration’s program. 
And when the pressure was turned up a 
few months ago by those who demand 


quick fixes and fine tuning—I might add, 
those who got us into the recession in the 
first place and who now want to deprive 
working Americans of their tax cuts this 
July—you kept the faith. You spoke out in 
defense of our recovery program. You un- 
derstood that we can only deal with the 
problems of deficits and unemployment by 
putting the brakes on extravagant govern- 
ment once and for all, by cutting taxes and 
putting more disposable income into the 
hands of the American worker, by ensuring 
real economic growth that creates jobs, 
stimulates investment, and gives every 
American a leg up on the economic ladder. 

So, I've come here today with a simple 
but heartfelt message from all of us in the 
administration: Ladies and _ gentlemen, 
thank you. We’re mighty grateful. And I 
would be remiss if I didn’t extend a person- 
al note of thanks to your chairman, Luke 
Williams, and your president, Sandy Trow- 
bridge, for their service on our cost control 
and private sector task forces. 

But while I do thank you today, I also 
want to ask you to continue your invaluable 
support. Will you take a message home with 
you, a message that doesn’t always get to 
the American people by way of the media 
or government pronouncements? 

You know, some people think there’s a 
storm brewing between me and the news 
industry. That simply isn’t true. My feelings 
about the media haven’t changed a bit. 
[Laughter] No. [Applause] No. No, I have 
always been and always will be in complete 
agreement with Thomas Jefferson on this 
subject. He said, “If it were left to me to 
decide whether we should have a govern- 
ment without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate 
a moment to prefer the latter.” Of course, 
he also said, “Perhaps the editor might 
divide his paper into four chapters, heading 
the first ‘truths’; second, ‘probabilities’; 
third, ‘possibilities’; fourth, ‘lies’.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

As I say, I always agree with Jefferson. 

My real point is this. Presidents, even 
Thomas Jefferson, have their moods just like 
everyone else, including members of the 
press. Some of the things we say and do 
regarding each other may cause a little mo- 
mentary frustration or misunderstanding, 
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but that’s all it is. So, I hope I didn’t touch a 
nerve with any of the press a few days ago, 
because I think that most of the time the 
overwhelming majority of them are doing a 
fine job. And as a former reporter, colum- 
nist, and commentator myself, I know just 
how tough their job can be. 

Now, back to our regularly scheduled 
program. [Laughter] 

You know, it’s possible for a sea change to 
take place in America and not be recog- 
nized in Washington until many months 
later. One Cabinet member in the former 
administration put it very well. The tough- 
est job in Washington, he said, is being able 
to tell the difference between “the tides, 
the waves, and the ripples.” Actually, that’s 
been the problem with the perceptions of 
many experts, pundits, and insiders. They 
tend to concentrate so much on the ripples, 
they can’t see the waves and the tides. Psy- 
chology is a very important factor of 
economics. A continued drumbeat of de- 
spair about the recession can prolong that 
recession. 

Now, one example: A few of us here can 
recall a much grimmer month of March— 
no, not the one that saw Julius Caesar done 
in. It was 1943, the Allies were losing the 
battle of the Atlantic, the only event Chur- 
chill said that ever really frightened him 
during the war. In that terrible month, 
more than 500,000 tons of Allied shipping 
went down. Thousands of merchant seamen 
lost their lives. England was left with only a 
2-month supply of food and materiel, and 
the experts in the British Admiralty serious- 
ly doubted that England’s lifeline across the 
Atlantic could be kept open. 

But then suddenly, only a month later, it 
all changed. Innovations in the convoy 
system, escort training, radio and radar use, 
long-range aircraft that had been accumu- 
lating for months were finally brought to 
bear. The “U” boat wolf-packs sustained 
enormous losses. Two months later, Hitler’s 
admirals were conceding defeat in the At- 
lantic. And by June, Allied convoys crossed 
the ocean without the loss of a single ship. 

Or think back to the economic situation 
in this country shortly after the war. In 
1946 inflation and unemployment were 
climbing, our gross national product 
dropped by an alarming 15 percent. And 
once again, many of the experts only looked 
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at the narrow data. They predicted a return 
of the Depression and advised the reinstitu- 
tion of wartime economic controls. 

Once again, the experts had underesti- 
mated the ingenuity and energy of the 
American people. By 1947, the gross nation- 
al product held steady and then increased 
by 4 percent. Unemployment began a 
steady decline. And in 1949, consumer 
prices actually went down. America was on 
its way to an era of unequalled prosperity. 

More recently, we heard all those predic- 
tions about the energy crisis—disaster was 
just over the horizon, gasoline was going to 
cost $2.00 a gallon, oil reserves would dry 
up, the Western economy would be held 
hostage by OPEC or strangled by the exor- 
bitant cost of oil. 

Well, today, the oil shortage is a glut. You 
can purchase gas at $1.10 a gallon in some 
places, and it’s OPEC, not the West, that’s 
feeling the financial pinch. 

Now, maybe we've forgotten some things 
about ourselves, forgotten that on a quiet 
Sunday morning we were plunged into a 
war for which we were almost totally un- 
prepared. But in the 44 months of that war, 
American industry produced 210,000 air- 
craft, 900,000 military trucks, about 400,000 
cannons, more than 1,100 warships and 
thousands of merchant ships, 88,000 tanks, 
and 12 million rifles and carbines. We did 
what had to be done. We’re in a different 
situation now, but just as grim, and I be- 
lieve we can rally again. 

Recently, we’ve seen some changes—rip- 
ples are becoming waves that will soon be 
tides—changes that augur well for the 
future, even if they haven’t quite gotten all 
the attention they deserve. 

Inflation is a problem that throughout his- 
tory has brought many nations and empires 
to their knees. Only a year ago, it was the 
source of the gravest concern to everyone 
in Washington—number one problem to 
the people in the polls. It’s finally coming 
down and coming down substantially. We 
ended 1981 with a Consumer Price Index 
of 8.9 percent for that year—3% percent 
below that of 1980. That meant that on 
every dollar earned, 3% cents less was 
eaten up by inflation. This meant some- 
thing to the poor and the elderly, especial- 
ly. A family on a fixed income of $8,500 had 
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$255 more in purchasing power, now, be- 
cause of the decline in inflation, than it oth- 
erwise would have had. 

But the encouraging signs continue. Since 
the beginning of the fiscal year in October, 
inflation has averaged less than 5 percent. 
The rate for January stood at only 3.5 per- 
cent. And last month, for the first time in 6 
years, the Producer Price Index actually de- 
clined. 

There's also been a quiet, steady, but im- 
portant improvement in the rate of growth 
of personal savings, a rate that had been 
declining at alarming margins before we 


came into office. In the first quarter of 


1981, the growth in the savings rate stood 
at 4.6 percent; by the fourth quarter, that 
figure was up to 6.1 percent. I think as 
business men and women you know how 
important savings are to the investment 
and loan picture. It’s a picture that must 
improve—and is improving—if we're going 
to have dramatic economic growth. 

And there’s one more, other important 
point about this growth in personal sav- 
ings—its relationship to the size of the Fed- 
eral deficit. The fear has often been voiced 
that the increase in the deficit will force 
government to crowd out other borrowers 
in the money markets and boost up interest 
rates. And so it has over the past years and 
decades. 

But looking ahead, Federal borrowing in 
1983 and 1984 will be several times 
than the total private savings resulting from 
our tax cuts. We expect $260 billion more 
in private savings in 1984 than in 1981. So 
you can see the private savings will far 
outweigh the projected increases in the 
deficit. Private borrowers aren't going to be 
crowded out; they're going to find more 
credit available precisely because of the tax 
cut program that we have already enacted 

Even more important, by one crucial 
standard we will actually be making prog- 
ress in the battle against deficit spending in 
the years ahead. With normal projected 
growth in the next few years, the Federal 


less 


deficit will account for only 1.7 percent of 


the gross national product. That'll be a con- 
siderable improvement. For example, the 
percent of the gross national product that 
was consumed by the deficit in 1976 was 
more than double that—4 percent. 


What I'm saying is that the decline in 
inflation and the increase in personal sav- 
ings are two early signs of recovery, signs 
that have strong implications for the future. 
And this is going to help us control our 
deficits and trigger the increase in business 
investment and credit markets that we all 
want to see. 

I think there are other positive develop- 
ments that are slowly taking place today in 
government and in the economy—develop- 
ments that result from the sweeping but 
subtle changes we brought about in the last 
year. For example, the changes we've re- 
cently seen in industrial production and 
housing starts support our assertion that 
we're on the verge of a turning point in the 
economy. 

Then there is the problem of government 
regulation. In the last year, we’ve cut the 
number of new pages in the Federal Regis- 
ter, where the regulations are published, by 
23,000 pages—or, as George Bush likes to 
say, because he’s in charge, “We’re trying 
to get the Register down from the size of a 
copy of ‘War and Peace’ to that of an issue 
of the ‘Atlantic Monthly.’” [Laughter] I’ve 
been trying to get him to say “National 
Review.” [Laughter] 

I think that you as business men and 
women know what this regulatory cutback 
is eventually going to mean to you in sav- 
ings from paperwork, litigation, and labor. 
One Ohio businessman wrote to us in this 
spirit and mentioned his personal frustra- 
tions with burdensome regulations. He 
cited an item from the Toledo area Small 
Business Association bulletin. Now, actually, 
when I saw it, I recognized that I had first 
seen it a number of years ago. 

It is reported to us,” the item said, 
“that the Lord’s Prayer contains 57 words. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address has 266 
words. The Ten Commandments are pre- 
sented in just 297 words, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence has only 300 words.” 
And then it goes on to say, “ An Agri- 
culture Department order setting the price 
of cabbage has 26,911 words.” [Laughter] 

Well, I thought you'd like to know we've 
had our researchers working around the 
clock to find that cabbage regulation. 
[Laughter] Possibly, the story is more folk- 
lore than fact. But whichever, I think it’s 
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one case where a bit of folklore can convey 
a lot of wisdom. 

William Freund has said that if the Ten 
Commandments had been published as gov- 
ernment regulations and issued on stone, 
Moses would have come down from Mt. 
Sinai with a sprained back and without the 
tablets. [Laughter] 

Or take the problem of waste and fraud 
in government—a problem that will save 
billions of dollars every year if we can get a 
handle on it. 

Although the voters believe by over- 
whelming margins that this is one of the 
most serious problems in government, I no- 
ticed that whenever I talked about it in the 
last campaign, the eyes of many of my 
friends in the media would glaze over and 
they’d stop taking notes, maybe because I 
said it so often. But I’ve figured out a way 
to interest the press corps in the waste and 
fraud story. We’re going to call a secret 
meeting in the Oval Office of our Inspec- 
tors General, tape-record the proceedings, 
stamp the transcripts “Top Secret,” stuff 
them in a diplomatic pouch, and accidently 
leave them on Lou Grant’s doorstep. 
[Laughter] A leaked secret will always be 
used. 

One government agency, the General 
Services Administration, we talked about in 
the campaign had been racked by scandal. 
It had estimated losses of more than $160 
million, just due to waste and fraud. GSA, 
now, is the agency that buys the Federal 
Government's supplies and acts as its land- 
lord. Some were calling it the worst-run 
agency in the government. It actually had a 
history of dismissing or demoting whistle- 
blowers who tried to expose the waste and 
the wrongdoing. 

To the recent astonishment and praise of 
everyone from “NBC Magazine” to Paul 
Harvey, our new Administrator, Jerry 
Carmen, has actually promoted the whist- 
leblowers and given them new responsibil- 
ities. He’s reducing total personnel by 5,000 
and GSA space allotments by 20 percent. 
He’s cut delivery time from 41 days to less 
than 7 days, and supervised travel manage- 
ment audits that will produce an estimated 
savings of more than $60 million this year. 

Jerry Carmen, a commonsense, independ- 
ent businessman from New Hampshire—he 
says it hasn’t been easy. 
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He told journalist Don Lambro about the 
warehouse with the leaky roof that he went 
to inspect one Saturday, early in his tenure 
at GSA. When he got back, he said, “I asked 
the people in charge, ‘wasn’t that a pretty 
poor warehouse?” And they agreed it was. 
“Well then,” he asked, “shouldn’t it be 
closed?” And they all said, “Yes.”” And he 
asked, “Why don’t we?” “Well,” they said, 
“we're going to do a study first.” The study 
was going to cost $500,000. Jerry said, “Do 
I have the power to close it?” And they 
said, “Yes.”” And he said, “Close it.” [Laugh- 
ter] And they did. [Laughter] 

But our campaign against waste and fraud 
goes far beyond just one Federal agency. 
For the first time, we have the Inspectors 
General from all the Federal agencies work- 
ing closely together in a council on integrity 
and efficiency. 

One of the most innovative techniques 
developed by this group is a new computer 
matching program. We've already found 
more than $64 million in social security in 
this way and black lung disability payments 
that were highly questionable. They were 
going to people who were dead—some of 
them for as long as 7 years. 

The co-chairmen of this computer match- 
ing committee are a story in themselves. 
One of them is Dick Kusserow, a young FBI 
agent from Chicago brought here by Secre- 
tary Schweiker to be Inspector General at 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Dick had gained a reputation as 
one of the bureau’s best experts on fraud 
against the government and organized 
crime cases. During his first 9 months in 
office here, he’s come up with more than 
$230 million in estimated savings and prose- 
cutions for fraud. Those prosecutions are al- 
ready up over last year. 

The other co-chairman is Tom McBride, a 
dedicated prosecutor whose career moved 
him from the Manhattan District Attorney’s 
office to the Kennedy Justice Department. 
His audits have found serious fraud and 
waste in CETA and other Labor Depart- 
ment programs. His recent drive against 
fraud and abuse in the Federal Employee 
Disability program brought more than 50 
indictments in the last year alone. And, for 
the first time, really, Tom McBride is 
moving ahead with a program that will 
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employ the rarely used powers of Federal 
statutes like the Rico Act to fight organized 
crime and_ infiltration into legitimate 
unions. 

So there they are: a small businessman 
from New Hampshire, a young FBI agent 
from Chicago, a dedicated prosecutor who 
got his start in a Democratic administration. 
These are the kind of appointments that 
have broken the bureaucratic mold in 
Washington. But over the long run, these 
men and others like them are going to 
make a difference in the cost of govern- 
ment and the kind of government. 

Now, this is part of the message that I 
hope you'll take away with you this after- 
noon: that after a little more than a year, 
this administration has made important 
changes in Washington that are going to 
bring about economic recovery, make gov- 
ernment more efficient and responsive, and 
make it a servant of the people, not the 
other way around. 

You know, for a long time my party has 
borne the unfair burden of being portrayed 
as the party of bookkeepers, bankers and 
the bottom line. But I think Americans are 
beginning to see us maybe as the party of 
growth, expansion, and opportunity. But let 
it be understood: This administration wants 
to achieve economic growth by reducing 
government intrusions in order to expand 
human freedom, value individual excel- 
lence, and make the American dream a re- 
ality for all our citizens. 

More than a decade ago, I told an NAM 
audience that the newest generation of 
Americans “will live longer, with fewer ill- 
nesses, learn more, see more of the world, 
and have more success in realizing their 
personal dreams and ambitions than any 
other people in any other period of histo- 
ry. 

I was pleased the other day to read that 
one scholar at the Hudson Institute noted 
that mankind also had undergone enormous 
changes for the better in the past two cen- 
turies, changes that aren’t always so readily 
noticed or written about. He said that “Up 
until 200 years ago, there were relatively 
few people in the world. All human soci- 
eties were poor. Disease and early death 
dominated most people’s lives. People were 
ignorant, and largely at the mercy of forces 
of nature. Now,” he said, “we are some- 


where near the middle of a process of eco- 
nomic development that will take 400 
years. At the end of that progress, almost no 
one will live in a country as poor as the 
richest country of the past. There will be 
many more people, most living long, 
healthy lives, with immense knowledge and 
more to learn than anybody has time for, 
largely able to cope with the forces of 
nature and almost indifferent to distance.” 

Well, we do live today as that scholar 
suggested, in the middle of one of the most 
important and dramatic periods in human 
history—one in which America can serve as 
the catalyst for an era of unimagined 
human freedom and dignity. I think we're 
ready to assume that responsibility. 

“America is a willingness of the heart,” 
Scott Fitzgerald once said. Well, I don’t 
think that willingness is lacking in our coun- 
try today. I hope this is the message that 
you will take away with you today. I hope 
you will tell the folks back home that you 
found such a willingness here in Washing- 
ton—that something exciting is going on in 
the Capital City—that there is hope here 
again. Tell them that, for ourselves and for 
our much-loved country 

Few generations in all of history have 
ever been called upon to preside as ours has 
over a great period of transition—a single 
generation that went virtually from the 
horse and buggy to landing a man on the 
Moon. And there are great and greater days 
ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
12:45 p.m. at the Sheraton Washington 
Hotel. 


National Agriculture Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4910. March 18, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The production, distribution, and preser- 
vation of America’s food and fiber supply is 
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basic to this nation’s economic, physical, 
and social well-being. 

American agriculture has achieved a 
record of productivity unmatched by any 
other food and fiber system on earth. In 
1820, a farmer in this country produced 
enough food to feed himself and three 
other persons. By 1940, that same farmer 
was feeding himself and eleven other 
people. Today a single American farmer is 
capable of satisfying the food requirements 
of seventy-seven individuals—a sevenfold 
increase in the course of forty years. This 
quantum leap in the productivity of our ag- 
ricultural community makes it possible for 
the United States to respond to the de- 
mands of a burgeoning international popu- 
lation without imposing unnecessarily high 
food prices on American consumers. 

The contributions of this nation’s agricul- 
tural sector are not limited to its capacity to 
produce a plentiful supply of food. Once 
agricultural commodities leave the farm- 
gate, they generate economic activity 
which creates job opportunities for 19 mil- 
lion nonfarm workers. The success of our 
farmers in marketing their production 
abroad has enabled this nation to sharply 
reduce its balance of trade deficit and to 
pay for its energy imports. Our farmers are 
the critical link in a food production chain 
that consistently yields the most wholesome 
and varied range of foodstuffs known to 
man. In addition, the farm community en- 
hances our quality of life by helping pre- 
serve the family and the individual as 
meaningful components of modern Ameri- 
can society 

To recognize agriculture’s contribution to 
the nation and create a better understand- 
ing of each person’s stake in a reliable food 
and fiber supply, the 97th Congress has by 
S.J. Res. 148 proclaimed March 18, 1982, as 
National Agriculture Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to observe Thursday, March 18, 1982, 
as National Agriculture Day with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 18th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 


sixth. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:38 p.m., March 18. 1982) 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Nomination of Manfred Eimer To Be an 
Assistant Director (Bureau of Verification 
and Intelligence). March 18, 1982 








The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Manfred Eimer to be an 
Assistant Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (Bureau 
of Verification and Intelligence). He would 
succeed George William Ashworth. 

Since 1973, he has been with the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in 
various positions: Executive Secretary, 
ACDA Verification Panel; Deputy to the 
Senior Military Advisor; Deputy Chief Sci- 
sntist for Verification; Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector, Bureau of Verification and Analysis; 
Chief, Verification Division. He was an As- 
sistant Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering at the Department of Defense 
in 1970-1973. He was vice president of the 
Space General Corporation/ Aerojet General 
Corporation in 1963-1970. 

He graduated from California Institute of 
Technology (B.S., 1947; M.S., 1948; Ph. D., 
1953). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Potomac, Md. He was born 
August 11, 1925. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 








Nomination of Heather J. Gradison To Be a 
Member. March 18, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Heather J. Gradison to be 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission for the term of 7 years. She 
would succeed Robert C. Gresham. 

Mrs. Gradison has been with the South- 
ern Railway System in Washington, D.C. 
since 1974, now serving as a rate officer. 
She graduated from Radford College (B.A., 
1975) and attended George Washington 
University (1976, 1978). She is married and 
resides in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Gradison 
was born September 6, 1952. 


Budget Rescission and Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. March 18, 1982 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
proposal to rescind $215.2 million in budget 
authority previously provided by the Con- 
gress, five new deferrals totaling $58.9 mil- 
lion, and two revisions to existing deferrals 
increasing the amount deferred by $14.6 
million. 

The rescission proposal affects programs 
in the United States Postal Service. The de- 
ferrals affect programs in the Departments 
of Energy, Health and Human Services, the 
Interior, and the Treasury. 

The details of each rescission proposal 
and deferral are contained in the attached 
reports. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 18, 1982. 


Note: The attachments detailing the rescis- 
sion and deferrals will be printed in the Fed 
eral Register. 


Generalized System of Preferences for 
Developing Countries 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Concerning 
Countries of the Caribbean Common 
Market. March 18, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
In accordance with section 502(a) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended, I herewith 


notify the House of Representatives/Senate 
of my intention to issue an Executive order 
proclaiming that all member countries of 
the Caribbean Common Market (Antigua, 
and Barbuda, Barbados, Belize, Dominica, 
Grenada, Guyana, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. 
Kitts-Nevis St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines, and Trinidad and Tobago) shall 
be treated, respectively, as one country 
under section 502(aX3) for purposes of the 
Generalized System of Preferences. I have 
determined that CARICOM and _its 
member countries meet all the require- 
ments of a beneficiary developing country 
set forth in section 502. 


My decision was made after giving due 
consideration to the following factors as re- 
qu‘red by section 502(c): 


(1) The request of CARICOM that it be 
designated as an association of countries 
which is contributing to comprehensive re- 
gional economic integration among _ its 
members through appropriate means, in- 
cluding inter alia, the reduction of duties; 


(2) The level of economic development of 
the member countries of the association, in- 
cluding their per capita gross national prod- 
uct, the general living standards of their 
populations, the levels of health, nutrition, 
education and housing of their populations, 
and the degree of industrialization of the 
countries; 


(3) The fact that I will urge other major 
developed countries to treat this association 
as one country under their generalized 
tariff preference schemes; 


(4) The fact that this association provides 
the United States with equitable and rea- 
sonable access to its market. 


In making the decision to designate this 
association, I have also considered Congres- 
sional interest in encouraging regional eco- 
nomic integration among the developing 
countries as as means of fostering the polliti- 
cal and economic viability of these coun- 
tries and fulfilling their development goals. 
(See House Report 96-317, p. 200; Senate 
Report 96-249, pp. 271-273.) 


All member countries of CARICOM are 
currrently designated beneficiaries of the 
Generalized System of Preferences. Each 
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member country was designated as a bene- 
ficiary developing country in Executive 
Order 11888 of November 24, 1975, effec- 
tive January 1, 1976. As a result, all 
member countries of CARICOM may be 
treated as one country with respect to eligi- 
ble articles for purposes of the Generalized 
System of Preferences, as provided for in 
section 503(b\1)B) as amended. 


Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Federal Labor Relations Authority 





Nomination of Lawrence Y. Goldberg To Be 
General Counsel. March 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lawrence Y. Goldberg to 
be General Counsel of the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority for a term of 5 years. 
He would succeed H. Stephan Gordon. 

Mr. Goldberg is currently a consultant to 
the Department of Education, having re- 
cently completed assignment as Assistant 
Administrator, External Affairs, Community 
Services Administration. Prior to that, he 
was president of Lawrence Y. Goldberg As- 
sociates, Inc., in 1977-1980; Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Federal Preparedness Agency in 
1974-1977; and vice president of Brandeis 
University in Waltham, Mass., in 1973-1974. 
In 1973, he served as special advisor to the 
Counsellor to the President for Community 
Development. 

Mr. Goldberg graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1953) and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1956). He is married and has 
two children. He was born July 21, 1931. 


, 1982 


Advisory Committee on Small and 
Minority Business Ownership 





Appointment of Stephen Postupack as a 
Member. March 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Stephen Postupack to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership. He 
would succeed Bahk Sang. 

Mr. Postupack currently owns and is asso- 
ciated with the following businesses in Ta- 
maqua, Pa.: Northeastern Hydro-Seeding 
Co., Post Printing Co., Post Construction 
Co., Anthracite Forest Service, Anthracite 
Land and Development Co., Tree House 
Garden Center, and Hometown Garage. 

He is married, has eight children, and re- 
sides in Tamaqua, Pa. He was born March 
9, 1931. 


Advisory Committee on Small and 
Minority Business Ownership 





Appointment of Del Green as a Member. 
March 19, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Del Green to be a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Small and 
Minority Business Ownership. He would 
succeed Earl Gilbert Graves. 

Since 1972, Mr. Green has been serving 
as president of Del Green Associates, Inc., a 
minority owned management consultant 
firm. He was project director for the Na- 
tional Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, San Francisco Bay Area, in 1970- 
1972. He served as executive vice president 
for Roy Littlejohn Associates in 1971-1972. 
He was national director, Volt Technical 
Corporation OED/CAP Training and Tech- 
nical Assistance Project in 1968-1971. In 
1965-1968, he was director, Health Affairs, 
Economic Opportunity Council, in San 
Francisco, Calif. 





Mr. Green graduated from the University 
of Southern California (B.S., 1951). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Foster City, Calif. He was born October 12, 
1921. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 14 


The President returned to the White 
House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


March 17 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

a group of leaders of the California beef 
cattle industry. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated Gerald P. Carmen, 
Administrator of General Services, as a 
member of the Property Review Board. 


March 18 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Mexican Ambassador to 
States Hugo B. Margain; 

—Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the 
President's emissary for consultations in 
the Middle East; 

—Bavarian Minister-President and CSU 
leader Franz-Josef Strauss of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany; 

Senators Howard H. Baker, Jr., and 
James A. McClure; 


the United 
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—Representatives James T. Broyhill, Clar- 
ence J. Brown, and Tom Corcoran; 

—members of the Republican Congres- 
sional Leadership Council for an early 
evening reception. 


In the afternoon, the President met with 
a group of black editors in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building. 

The President asked the Congress to con- 
sider requests for supplemental appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1982 totaling $17.2 
million for the following purposes: 


—$6.6 million for the Department of 
Education to meet the increased cost of 
Pell Grant application processing and 
to expand the validation procedures on 
these student assistance grant applica- 
tions; 

—$8.3 million for the Department of the 
Treasury to fund an Anti-Crime Task 
Force which would operate in South 
Florida under the leadership of Vice 
President Bush; 

—$2.3 million for the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board to meet the costs of proc- 
essing and adjudicating Federal em- 
ployee appeals on a timely basis and to 
meet the resulting increase in adminis- 
trative costs. 


March 19 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—representatives of the National Forest 
Products Association and National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders; 


—Adm. James Gracey, Commandant of 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 


The White House announced that the 
President will meet Bermudian Premier 
John Swann on March 22. The Premier will 
be making a private visit to Washington. 
This will be the first time President Reagan 
has met Premier Swann, who assumed 
office in January 1982. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 15 


Charles H. Turner, 

of Oregon, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Oregon for the term of 4 
years, vice Sidney I. Lezak, resigned. 


J. J. Simmons III, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1985, vice Thomas A. Trantum, resigned. 


Withdrawn March 15 


J. J. Simmons III, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1985, vice Thomas A. Trantum, resigned, 
which was sent to the Senate on January 26, 
1982. 


Submitted March 17 


Clarence Thomas, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for a 
term expiring July 1, 1986, vice Eleanor 
Holmes Norton. 


Tony Guglielmo, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Council on the Aging for a term expir- 
ing June 5, 1983, vice Wesley C. Uhlman. 


Preston Martin, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
for a term of 14 years from February 1, 
1982, vice Frederick H. Schultz, term ex- 
pired. 
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Preston Martin, 

of California, to be Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for a term of 4 years, vice Frederick 
H. Schultz, term expiring. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences: 


Charles A. Doolittle, Jr., of Kansas, for a 
term of 3 years (new position). 

Van Norden Logan, of California, for a 
term of 3 years (new position). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation: 


Charles Luna, of Texas, for a term of 4 
years (new position). 

Robert D. Orr, of Indiana, for a term of 4 
years (new position). 

Ross E. Rowland, Jr., of New Jersey, for a 
term of 4 years (new position). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 








Released March 15 


Advance text: 
Address to the Alabama State Legislature in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Advance text: 
Address to the Tennessee State Legislature 
in Nashville, Tenn. 


Released March 16 


Advance text: 
Address to the Oklahoma State Legislature 
in Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Checklist—Continued 
Released March 17—Continued 


Fact sheet: 
Overseas Reaction to the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative (CBI) 


Fact sheet: 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—Measures by 
Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia 


Transcript: 

Briefing for reporters on the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative—by Ambassador Thomas O. 
Enders, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Ambassador William 
E. Brock, U.S. Trade Representative, M. 
Peter McPherson, Director of the Agency 
for International Development, and Ray- 
mond J. Waldmann, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Economic 
Policy 


Released March 18 


Advance text: 
Remarks to 
Manufacturers 


the National 


Transcript: 

Statement and a question-and-answer ses- 
sion with reporters following his meeting 
with the President to report on his recent 
trip to the Middle East—by Ambassador 
Philip C. Habib, the President’s emissary 
for consultations in the Middle East 


Fact sheet: 
Federal procurement reform 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 16 


H.R. 5021 / Public Law 97-152 

An act to extend the date for the submission 
to the Congress of the report of the Com- 
mission on Wartime Relocation and Intern- 
ment of Civilians. 


S.J. Res. 91 / Public Law 97-153 
A joint resolution to designate July 1982 as 
“National Peach Month”. 


S.J. Res. 105 
A joint 
1982 as 
Month”. 


Public Law 97-154 
resolution to designate October 
“National P.T.A. Membership 


Approved March 17 


H.R. 4625 / Public Law 97-155 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to return to the Federal Republic of 
Germany certain works of art seized by the 
United States Army at the end of World 
War II. 


Approved March 18 
S.J. Res. 148 / Public Law 97-156 


A joint resolution to proclaim March 18, 
1982, as “National Agriculture Day”. 








Cumulative Subject Index to Prior 


First Quarter, 1982 


AFDC. See Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren 

AMVETS (American Veterans of World War II, 
Korea & Vietnam)—231 

ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, United States) 
alliance—297A 

Abortion—42, 70, 238 

Administration. See other part of title 

Administrative Conference of the U.S.—96 

Adult Education, National Advisory Council on— 
38 

Advisory committees, councils, etc. See other part 
of title 

Afghanistan 
Soviet occupation—2, 5, 7, 108, 224; 280, 282 
USS. aid to refugees—281 

Afghanistan Day—5, 7, 81, 224, 272, 

Afro-American (Black) History Month, 
See National Afro-American (Black) 
Month 

Afro-American Life and History, Association for 
the Study of—75n. 

Aged persons 
Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 

78, 128, 137, 145, 152, 201, 236 

President's views—160 

Agency. See other part of title 

Aging, Federal Council on the. See Federal Coun- 
cil on the Aging 

Agricultural Task Force, Presidential. See Presi- 
dential Agricultural Task Force 

Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954—289, 290 

Agriculture, Department of 
Budget—68, 96, 122 
Commodity Credit Corporation—122 
Food and Nutrition Service—122 
Japan, trade certification—192 
Secretary—11, 179, 289 

Agriculture and agricultural sector 
Administration's goals and accomplishments— 

179, 192 

Dairy products for Jamaica—227 
Dairy subsidies—133 
Export policies—231 
Foreign assistance—290 
Grain embargo against Soviet Union—192 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children—80, 
132, 141, 150, 153, 158, 213, 266 

Air Florida airplane crash—27, 82, 231 

Air traffic control—18 

Ambassadors. See specific country 


280, 282 
National 
History 


Issues 


American bald eagle. See Bicentennial Year of 
the American Bald Eagle and National Bald 
Eagle Day 

American Conservative Union—233 

American Farm Bureau Federation—11 

American Heart Month—111 

American Legion—204 

American States, Organization of—189, 193, 201, 
217, 224, 232 

American Veterans of World War II, Korea & 
Vietnam. See AMVETS 

Animal damage control on Federal lands—88 

Antitrust activities. See Business and industry 

Appalachian Regional Commission—68 

Arizona 
Governor—158 
Mayor, Phoenix—71, 97, 100 

Arkansas 
U.S. attorney—298, 299 
U.S. marshal—298, 299 

Armed Forces, U.S. 

Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 
62, 82, 133, 139, 203 

Draft registration. See Selective Service System 

Manual for Courts-Martial—50 

Rapid Deployment Force—203, 237, 262 

Subsistence allowances—15 

Volunteer force—8 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S. See 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

Arms and munitions 
Jordan, U.S. shipments. See Jordan 
Modernization efforts, U.S.—133, 139, 140 
Nuclear weapons reduction—2, 5, 7, 45, 61, 82, 

117, 147, 152, 182, 279, 291, 293 
Supplier's role, U.S.—195 
Trident II missile system. See United Kingdom 

Army, Department of the, Assistant Army Atta- 
ché in Paris—35 

Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the. See National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 

Assassination attempt on President—64 

Association. See other part of title 

Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 

Australia, New Zealand, United States (ANZUS) 
alliance. See ANZUS alliance 

Australia, Prime Minister—297 

Austria 
Afghanistan Day support—281 
Ambassador to U.S.—33 

Auto Workers, United. See United Auto Workers 
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Automobile industry—9, 18, 65, 133, 202 

Aviation Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 

AWACS sale to Saudi Arabia—178 


Bald eagle, American. See Bicentennial Year of 
the American Bald Eagle and National Bald 
Eagle Day 

Bangladesh 
Agricultural assistance from U.S.—290 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—104 

Banks and banking, savings and loans. See Econo- 
my, national 

Barbados, Prime Minister—70, 296 

Bauxite, Jamaican—227 

Belgium 
Ambassador to U.S.—186n. 

Foreign Minister—123, 185, 186n. 
Prime Minister—123, 185 
U.S. Ambassador—186n. 

Bicentennial Year of the American Bald Eagle 
and National Bald Eagle Day—93 

Big Brothers/ Big Sisters—205 

Biomedical and_ behavioral research. See 
President’s Commission for the Study of Ethi- 
cal Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research 

Birth control, President’s views—194 

Black Caucus of Local Elected Officials, National. 
See National Black Caucus of Local Elected Of- 
ficials 

Black colleges, aid. See Colleges and universities 

Black County Officials, National Association of. 
See National Association of Black County Offi- 
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Black history month. See National Afro-American 
(Black) History Month 

Black Mayors, National Conference of. See Na- 
tional Conference of Black Mayors 

Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, Commit- 
tee for Purchase from the—270 

Block grants, Federal. See State and local govern- 
ments 

Board. See other part of title 

Bolivia 
Agricultural assistance from U.S.—290 
Ambassador to U.S.—123 

Boy Scouts of America—123 

Brazil, President—176 

Broadcasting to Cuba, Presidential Commission 
on. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba 

Brotherhood Week, National. See National Broth- 
erhood Week 

Budget, Federal 
Administration’s goals and accomplishments— 

57, 130, 132, 164, 184, 189, 191, 200, 203, 
245, 248, 249, 265, 277, 292 
Yonstitutional amendment to balance—57 
Cost control survey, private sector—283 
Deficit—57, 58, 78, 128, 134, 145, 146, 
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CETA. See Comprehensive 
Training Act 
CIA. See Central Intelligence Agency 
Cabinet 
See also specific positions 
Meetings with President—12, 33, 96, 231 
Cabinet Councils 
Commerce and Trade—12, 255 
Economic Affairs—97, 176 
Food and Agriculture—231 
Human Resources—33, 256, 297 
Legal Policy—95 
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Disaster—11, 12 
President's visits—11, 264, 272, 273, 275 
US. district judges—34, 97, 298, 299 
U.S. marshal—97 
Cameroon, Ambassador to U.S.—33 
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Caribbean Basin initiative—219, 220, 224 
Prime Minister—219 
Relations with U.S.—218 
Capitol Historical Society—231 
Caribbean, administration’s goals—81, 219, 222 
Caribbean Basin initiative—217, 224, 227, 231, 
232 
Categorical grants, Federal. See State and local 
governments 
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